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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLI SHED 


COATES, 
A. 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. Or, The Natural 


History of the Birds of the United States 
lllustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
original drawings taken from nature, by ALEX- 
WILSON. With a life of the author, b?; 
GEORGE ORD, F. R. 8. 

With a continuation by CHAS. LUCIEN BONA- 
8 vols., imperial 


embracing nearly 400 hzures of birds, mostly life- 
size. Wilegantly bound in cloth, boards, 
gilt top, #75; in half Turkey morocco COAT Es ie 


_ For sale by all PORTER & CO 


A New Ohurch Muaio Book for Choirs, 
‘‘THE SCEPTRE,”’ 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 
Price, only One Dollar; per Dozen Copies, $10.50. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of One Dollar.. 


BIGLOW & MALN, 425 Broome St,, N. Y. 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Price $2.25 by Mail, 
A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C, JACKSON, M. D., 


Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ** Our Home on 
the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 

t@” Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Go., 


THE NEW OHU&0H MUSIO BOOK! 
“THE SCEPTRE,”’ 
By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

Only ONE DOLLAR. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 
WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


Price $1.50 per Year. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subseribing 


tor 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the } 


Oc_ober, November, and December numbers of 
Wilifree. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y 


and the BIBLE. 


The most valua- 


the unfold 


eloquence 
readers 


ravings, rcse-tinted paper and superb bins mee 
A da RM A 


EM OY 
Young Men, Ladies, Teachers and Clergymen in 
eve and count P 
ER & MoCURD 
nati, |, Obio. 
THE NURSERY ee MONTHLY 
perp ustrated tam sam- 
nu 0 year 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
I. Child-Life. 


A Collection of Poetry for the Young, selected 
and edited by JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIIR, with 
an Introductory Essay. Profusely illustrated 
with handsome engravings, 1 vol. Small quarto. 
Beveled and gilt. $3.00. 


This volume includes a large number of the 
choicest poems in the Hteratare of child life. 
Hundreds of the most Ree Ge writers ere re 

is 


re- 
sented, English, German, Italian, 


wegian, and 

The large and choice variety of contents, the 
beautiful pring, tasteful bin ing, and abundant 
illustrations of this volume, make it a gift-book of 


unusual attractiveness. 


ll. The Wanderer: A Colloquial 
Roem. 
1 vol. 16mo 


petty what Mr. 


By WILIIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
$1.25. Paper. 75 cents. 


This volume is of a character to 
i ler work 


t a the first field or brook-side, 
breadth and th enough in the fiow of its own 
po Here s self-respect which leads a -—— 
] 


to date from his heart more proudly 


Rome. ere is love which sees through Sarina: 
and adores the gentle nature and not the costume.’”* 


il. Jack Hazard ar and His Fortunes. 
By 8. T. TROWBRIDGE. vol. l6mo. Illustrated, 
$1.50. 

This story has interest as it has 
peared serviailly Folks. is a book 
of the best Owe readers,—full in- 
cidents that enlist the attention, and 


persed | 
with‘useful information in the 


for which *Mr. Trowbri is famous. 


is 
thoroughly zood book, nandsomeiyiliu and. a! 
must be in great demand the he 


coming 


son. 


.* For sate by all booksellers. Sont postpatd on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Wonderful Story 


GENTLE HAND. 


By T. 8. 


A beautifully illustrated by the 
most popular of American Suventle 
Price $2. 


LOVES OF FAMOUS 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


A taking brilliant book descriptive of the d 
cately suppressed | loves of the world’s great fay 
i 


16émo. cents. Paper, 50.cents. 


CLOTILDE; 


OR THE 


Secret of Three Generations. 
By A. DEPONTMARTIN. 


vyel of intense power. Second edition, now 
ready. Price $75. For sale by all Booksellers. 


J.M.STODDART & CG., Publishers, Phila. 
HENRY K. VAN. SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
183 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by lettar. 
Send for Catalogues. 


NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS will 


be commenced in the September number 01 
THe GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia 


monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be | 
completea. 
[Vina the New F | 
brace best 8. vole aver offered 
e Te 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
Text, 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Have Just Published, 
SOUTHERN VOICES. 


POEMS. 


By W. H. HOLCOMBE, M.D., 
Aaithor of “ in Heaven, ”* The Other 
>“ The Sexes ” ete. 
cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


A work of unusual merit. The and 
d: slicacy of its sentiments, and the elegance 0 
diiction, recommend it most strongly to all ee 
P 0ssess a taste for true 2 poetry. 


The Funny Philosophers 


Wags and 
A NOVEL. 


By GEORGE YELLOTT, 
Aw-hor of “ Maid of ‘Paradise of Fools,” 


mo. Finecloth. $1.50. 

A. very clever and amusing en marked by 
styic at once humorous and refined 

*,* For sale by Booksellers gonerally,. or will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the 
price, by 

J. B. LIPPINOGOTT & Publishers, 

715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia, 


New School Books, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Switaton’s Word Analysis. 
A word Analysiscf English Derivative Words, 
with practical exercises in Spelling paalretes. 
ning, Synonyms, and the use Fore 
A. Professor of the Englis 
age, Uni versity Cali author 
ste Cond ,dens°d History of U.8." &c. 128 pages. 
Price for e> nation, 25 cents. 
Ths #2 prominent points in this book are: 


1. The clear and simple method of word-analy- 
sis and definition. 
2. The exercises in spelling, defining, 
e use of words in actual composicion. 
a The ys tation of we manval by its 
eral grades of publ ools. 


Caiheart’s Youth's 


in Prose, Poetry and Dialogues, suit- 
edto the ticrsof Youth and intended for 
the Exhibition Day requizements of Daanaam 

oo}s ane ; with many new and 
original pieces G R. Cathcart, A. M. 
190 pages. Cloth, price for examination, 75 cts. 

The prominent points of this book are: 

‘4 The selections are suitable to the exhibition 
Gaz seereneqeents ts of Common Schools and 
cad 
2. They are Seavtessowe understanding of the 
younger pupils. 

3. As far as practicable, only pieces that ar 
oF, that have not heretofore heen 
used in a book of this kind are presented. 


Robinson’s Examples. 

Arithmetic Examples,.Mental and Written. 
With numerous tables of Moneys. Ms ao 

Measures &c., designed for review und 
testexercises B . W. Fish, A.M. Cloth. 

pages. Pricefor examination, 75 cents. 
This work covers the whole ground of Arith- 
metic. and can be connection with any 

series, or other text-book on the subject. 


Townsend's Commercial Law. 


A’ compendium of Law. Analyti- 

cally and topically arran with copious cita- 

tions and legal the use of Busi- 

Universities, etc By Cu.lvin 

Av oor ** Analysis of Govern- 
e 


over 500 es. 
Priee "for examination. pas 


ness Colleges, 


Th s work wiil be of freee valreasa text-book 

_ in allinstitutions of learning where business 
‘e is pert of the course of instruction. 

le copies of any of the above, if uired 

| ers with a view of introduc ion. will 


a view 
be forwarded by mail on receipt of ap ed price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 
273 West Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


CHICAGO FIRE 


Little Corporal 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


with all its contents, but. netwithstanding this ter- 
rible ** baptism of fire,” the gallant little ° 


Juvenile Still Lives 
) be more attractive and charming than ever be- 
ore 


The Little Corporal. 


“Tae LITTLE CORPORAL MAGAZINE, for boys 
is he very best juvenile magazine pub- 
4 oys the best and most Caterers 
writers for ob in the country, an 4 
more valuable reading matter for its any 
other magazine.’’—Medical Journa lmira 


The Little Corporal. 
matter for the family, the 
children shor be overlooked. It is quite 
uch influence upon their lives as 
her. fore This neat and well-illustrated monthly 
is so well taxing the to pba wants of | the class, that it 
is takin of all others.’”—Enter- 
prise, Ba 


The Little Corporal. 
ate received betgre let, wil 
the last two months of year 


Elegant Premiums for Clubs ! 
Terms, $1.50 a Yoar. Address, 
JOHN E, MILLER, 


ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVEN- 
ILE BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’S 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published monthly, 
at $2.50 yer year sent free. Address 
LEM & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington 8St., Bogeton. 


UNITED STATES MONEY ORDERS, 


THE CRAPHIC 
Illustrated Weekly Paper 


Can now be supplied regularly to every part of the 
United States bv sending direct to the Office. in 
London, a Money Order (which can now be obtained 
in any town in the United States ana Canada). 
One Year’s Subscription. One Pound Sixteen Shill- 
ip gs. 

This will include the Christmas and all Extra 

Numbers published. 


A Free Copy as specimen will be sent on applica- 
tion. 


Means will be taken that the papers shall be de- 
livered free from injury every week, so that the 
number will not only be of interest at the moment, 
but. bound into volumes become a handsome Book 
for the Drawing-room Table. 

The extraordinary success of THE GRAPHIC in 
Europe is due in a great measure to the number 
and high qualitv of its illustrations. drawn by a 
number of distinguished Painters, many of whom 
have hitherto held aloof from pictorial publica- 
tions The reputation THE GRAPHIC has now 
obtained has been also assisted by the number of 
its artists and correspondents in all parts of the 
world, thus making the journal of interest to all. 

The money-order must be made payatle to 

E. MANSFIELD. 
THE GRAPHIC, 
190, Strand. London. 

The forthcoming Christmas Double Number wil! 
be of unusvai interest. The Story. equal in quantity 
to a one-volume novel, wili be written by 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


It will also contain Eleven Pages of high-class 
engravings, and a handsome Priat suitable for 
framing, to be entitled, 


ee 
SAVED.” 
The Christmas Double Number will be published 
at One Shilling, and will be included in all sub- 
scriptions made before Dec. 16, 1871. 


190, STRAND, LONDON. 


What (5 Cents Will 


CENTS WILL BUY A SPECIMEN 
OF THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENG. 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, a First-Class Magazine. lis 
articles are of the highest interest toall. It teaches 
what we are and how to make the mostof oursetves. 
The information it contains on the tf Life 
and Health is well worth its price to every family. 


CENTS will buy the numbers cf th 
3 0 booksellers or newsm ~ 


$3.00 scription for, one, 


$4.25 


rey for Phrenol Journal, 
Times, or Wonka 7 Tribune, 


either the Wee 
will Son the Journal and 
$4. 50 the Christian, Methoar | °° 
Ladies’ Friend, Weheroon’s Ladies es’ Magazine. Her- 
ald of Health; Rural New Yorker, or Our Yo oung 


Folks one year. 


$5.00 = will pa & for the Jour. 
$3 pub tion or one 


will for the Fhrenological J ie 
$6.00 nal, either of H r’s, 
Scridver’s, Galaxy, or any other .00 publication 


one year. 
will pay for the Phremolo ™ 
nal, and either of Harper 
other $4.00 pubi 


$7.00 


ribner’s, Or an ication 
Weekly Times,or World. and 


$8.00 we pay for for the Fhrenological Jour- 


nal and ome, Demor- 
est’s Magazine, or any ones $3.00 Magazine, and 
sither of Harper’s, or any other $4.00 pablicatia 
will pa the Phrenological Jour. 
nal an earth 


one year. 


Phrenologtival 
and Home, m- 
orest’s or any m 


magazine, and 
either of Harper 8, $4.00 publication, and 
either Kural morest’s, Hearth and 
Home. Plymouth painie’ or any other $3.00 publi- 


cation one year. 
will y for a club of eighteen 

$55.00 copier Journal 
year; and secure one 0 Grover & Beaker’s new 
Vifty-Five dollar Family Sewing Machines! This 

is one of the best offers ye: made. 

A Paper. or Magazine. b- 

ed, ma beordered with the Journal at redue 
ma AGENTS wanted everywhere. Ad- 

all orders to 


_ 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


f 389 Broadway, New York, 


UNIFORM S. §. LESSONS FOR 1872. 


By Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D. 

Published monthly in the “ Senter World,” 
Only 530 cts. per ann 

* The Levson papers for Scholars, gua the text of 

the lesson and suggestive helps for study, will be 

published separately av75 pte per 100. 


Am. 8. 8. Wnion Depository, 


Nos. 10 New York. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


BROKAW BROS’. 


Entire Wnoiesale Stock Fine Ready~ 
Made 


CLOTHING) 


Now thrown open to Retail Customers 
at Wholesale Prices. 


4th Ave,, opp: Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp» Astor Places, 
NEW YORK. 


An ESTABLISHED FAVORITE! 
‘“THE VICTORY.” 


The most ‘ul Church Music Book published 


Price $1.50; Per Dozen $13.50. 
YOUR BOOKSELLER SELLS IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


A NEW EDITION. 
HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 


Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


HAY DEN’S 


NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD 


FOR THE 


GUITAR. 


A work which will 


e stud 


and give a oe 
ton instrument. 

In addition to ee studies, it contains a 
of instrumental] pieces and popular 
t 


By W. L. HAYDEN. 
Price $3. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H, DITSON & New York. 


REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, Editor. 


SUNDAYS CHOOL 


$1.59 a Year, 


WORKMAN. 


as Se head of Sunday-school journalism in this 


vigorous WEEKLY paper. Every 8.8. Teacher, 
va Scotia to Mexico, ought to take it. 

deductions to clubs. 

Send for Specimens ond Premium List. 

See our Lesson Leaves for 1872. 


143 Sth St., N.Y. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Just published! ‘*Christmas Chimes,.’’ con- 
om the W usic of the following 
test and ao 
ere—Come, ye 
Hark! the 
Jesus—Babe is Born, Holy 
Nig t—Christmas Eve, Little Children—Star of 
Beth lebem--MerryChristmias—Noe Noe! !--Christ- 
mas Tree—Whisperings in Heaven— snow on the 
Ground—and White Shepherds Watc 


Published by J. L. Peters, 599 R’dway, N.Y. 


pos id, for 20 cts. each ; fos 68; forces. 
Sent, per i press, 500 for $66: $1,000 fo 


“IWHAT TO WEAR 


And How to Make it. 


Or, MME. NNUAL BOOK oF 
INSTRUCTIONS RESS-M AKING, for 
the Fall and Winter of 1871-72, contains unusua!) 
attractions. ong which is Mme. Demorest’s 
l e and elegant ne ~ of Fashions, size 2! 

wi Over miniature Illus- 


makers, and much valuable infornration for Mer- 
chants, and Ladies sonere!y. Price 15 cts. Sold 
at all Mme. Demare Branches; or mailed, post 


free, on receipt 
MMB, 
838 Broadway, N.Y. Fe 


WILLIAM P, SLATER, 
BOOKSELLER, 


323 1-2 ANN. mear Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 


BOOKS BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED. 


The Best Family Magazine! 


OTHER 8 JO 
with the Janus January No. 


N 
tracti 50 es, double 
ballished 


Editor. 
5 


Speeimens and Om-alogues sent free when re- 
quested, 


4 
j 
Pray 
: 
| 
| 
om 8vo.. a folio volume of carefully colored plates, 
i 
| 
| 
4 thor: “ Hereis poetry whieh asks no aid of ma@z- 
i 
if 
| 
| 
| | 
{ 
| 
| 
eee 
ra 
| 
bits tion, and either Weekly Tribune, Times, or Wo 
trations Of a latest and standard styles 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. Full descriptions it 
ah | of materials for Mourning, Traveling, and Wed- 
<8 ding Outfits; Costumes tor all occasions, Laces, 
Trimmings, Millinery. Ornaments, Jewelry, &c., 
and everything new and desirable connected with ' 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dress; als: Hints to Dress- 
most popu 
stirs the imagination, illum the mind, an 
f 
or at- 
| 
New 


TRE OHRISTIAN UNION. Vol, 1V., No. 22, 
GOODS. STOVES, Etc. AGENTS WANTED. may MUSIC. PI. ANOS, ORG ANS, _ &e. 
: NOW IS THE TIME |\4 BRILLIANT ES FULL OF LIFE.| 
BER, 1871. svconss!| | CHICKERING’S 


PEYTON 


Is OFERING 
ARGAINS 

IN 
sy. Satins, Velvets, 
hawis, Cloaks, 


‘LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
RADY-MADE 


~SUITS and DRESSES. 
PLAIN and FANCY 


DRESS coops. 


“272 and 274 Bowery, 
‘ey Near Houston St. 


LINEN | 


~ Handkerchiefs, 
| 


MERINO AND SILK 
Under-Wear, 
“Hosiery, Gloves, 


Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, Drawers, 
Robes de Chambre, 


House Coats, 


‘WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Elegant Neck Wear, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 


R. H. MACY 


Having been i - 
INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 
. DIRECT FROM 


FROM BERLI N, 
FROM ROME and NAPLES, 
FROM SWITZERLAND, ete. 


Which we shall sell at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 


R. H. MACY, 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 
C. E. BURDICK & CO., 


(Successors to WALTER LOCKWOOD), 
255 Fulton St., . . . Brooklyn. 
Are offering a large stock of FALL and WINTER 


Dry Coods. 


BLACK SILKS, from $1 to $5 per yard. 


Dress Coods, all Styles. 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, AND VELVETEENS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, AND QUILTS. 


Table Linen, Napkins, 


SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, and all kinds of 


<4 Housekeeping Coods. 
as, HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, for Ladies, Gents, 
and Children. 


We invite an inspection of our Goods and prices. 
marked in plain figures, and guaranteed 
ted. 


RP ETS, 


Cornet and Sixth Avenue. 


f treatise on motherhood, treating of 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 
As Improved for 1871. 

MAGEE FURNAOE—Portable and Brick. 

WALKER FURNACE-- “ 

MORNING GLORY FURNACE— 

Portable and Brick. 

IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 
RATER. 

MORNING GLORY STOVES, &c., &o. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q. A. BUTLER & 00., 


9% Beckman St., near Cliff, 
New York. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 
M’F’C CO., 


MANUFACT URERS OF 


CAS FIXTURE Ss, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Manufactory and Warerooms: 


Nos. 70, 72 & 74 Wooster street, 
(Between Broome and Spring streets.) 


NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will be given to the Furnish- 
ing of Churches, Public Halls, Private esidences. 
etc., and Designs ad cae purposes will be sub- 
mit d pen 

he roadway cars pass our warerooms in 
town 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
MOTT’S 


Patent Elevated and 
Low Oven Ranges. 


Every Range warranted. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere 
at our Warerooms, 


Cor, Beckman and Clif streets, 
NEW YORK. 
DANA BICKFORD’S 
NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 
$1.000 0$5.000 cas simone 


almust 
section ANA BICK- 


This machine ie guaranteed in its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want of = household for 
either domestic or fancy work. nd 
stamped envelope, with full durestiona. for an il- 
lustrated book. Address DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
Wecaldan and General Agent 689 Broadway, N. ¥ 


MAN UFACTURERS OF THE 


““FAMILY FAVORITE’”’ 


chine ever offered for PY ular favor. As the result 
of Rane of experimen 
es over others, which, though exce 
their time, ae now compare with this more 
modern pro on. It combines the reguired 
of LICITY. STRENGTH, DURA- 
ILITY, and ADAPTA ABILITY. We further 
y to prove by ACTUAL 


claim, and shall be happ 
DEMONSTRATION at any of our agencies, that it 
RUNS MORE ASILY, cen be more readily 

EARNED and OPERATED, i more convenient- 
ranged for OILING, CLEA and HAND.- 

ING, will WEAR longer, do MORES d BETTER 
ven amount of time and. hiabor and 


meet the general requirements of a FAMIL 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market, 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


BLISHED TROY BELL pat 
ment of Church 


used. ALL BSLLIS ED SATISFAC 


lllustrated Catalogue upon appit- 
or, 1089 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Chime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Karm and ether Bells 
pure coppe tin, mounted in =e most approved 
manner, i } warran tal es seut free 
Address KELY & KIMBERL Trov.N. Y 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 

$0 r Churches, Academies, Factories, etc.. of 

hich more have been made at this establishment 

then at all the other founderies in the country 

combined. Ali Bells iilustrated 
satalogue sent free u lication 

A. &G. NE West! Troy, N. Y. 


EVERY MOTHER 


manual 
S. VERDI, of D.C 


tion o out ection on Marriage. Emp a 
Distinguished | W 


and y comme 
and by the Med us, and 
Giadlesd sent on application ; or, book sent free 
by mail on receipt % of price, $2.25. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publisher 
27 Park Place, New Yerk. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 


Rapid and Continued Sales !! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 


Agents Wanted 
FOR. 


The Library of Poetry and Song, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
piled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, 
choicely illustrated, handsomely bound. <A Library 
of 500 volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of place pore is neglected. 
it is a book for every household.” Y. Mail. 


“We know ef no similar collection in Engiish 
language which, in copiousness and felicity of selection 
and arrangement, can at all compare with it.’’—N. ¥ 
Times. 

Terms libcral. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have had trovble to keep 
up their stock. It has won ap instant and perma- 
nent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers are 
more than pleased with it. Send for Circular and 
Terms to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Piace, N. V. 


Two out of Every Three 


buy it when applied to, writes a canvasser with a 
large order for THE NEW YEAR, the National 
Family Almanac; and no wonder, s’nce the Con- 
greg*tionalist, a good authority, says of it: “ It is 
a beautiful anpual which would adorn the table 
and delight the eye of old and young in any house- 
hold. It is profusely and exquisitely illustrated. 
a ee We know of nothing of its kind which is 
quite so good,”” 


CANVASSERS 


may apply personally or by letter to the American 
Tract Society, 117 Washington St.. Boston, or to the 
New York Agents, HURD & HOUGHTON, 18 As- 
tor Place. 


Price 20 cents. For sale everywhere! 


t®™ See our other advertisement under Special 
Notices. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


HISTORY of the GREAT FIRES 


in GHICACO and the WEST. 


By Rev. E. J. GOODSPEED, D.D., of Chicago. The 
record of a proud city overtaken by eudden and 
awiul calamity, of towns destroyed by the wasting 
element, of forests burned, of Fog rm and farms 
desolated, of men of wealth m ate 
Abounds with t incidents 
of marvelous escapes, etc., an 

History of these great events. 500 8vo. pages: 

Engravings; price $2.50; outfit, $1.00. Secu 

the best territory at once. 70,000 already sold. The 
profits go to relieve the sufferers. Stereos H. 8. 
GOODSPEED & OO., 37 Park Row. New York, or 
J. W. Goodspeed, Chicago, St. Louis,iCincinnati. or 
New Orleans. 
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of $16 a week, and made $80.84 first week 

eellin this book; one agent in Westchester Ce., N. 

Y., sold comes ina dayanduhalf. kts 200 su- 

engravings, produced at selling book in the 
st se 


CHICAG 


R05 Broadway. N. VY. 
Complete of Chicago, her resent, 


DESTRUCTION 
of the disaster, by es 
Chicago Tribune. O 400 | be. and 


O| WANTED. Addi 
Phila... 


cago, or 


30,000 


have been already sold of 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


One octavo volume of over 500 opages— the illustre. 
tions alone costing Two Thou liars 

The publishers of this ve puler work believe 
that its sale will reach 10 
find in and unexceptionable will 
volume full of Sparkling Humor and Ourious In- 


Sold exclusivel tion. Pros ses 
now ready,and the work willy be isqued A 
For Circular d Terma, 
dress the Publishers 
DE WITT C. LENT &CO., 451 Broome &t., 


to canvass this tra 
Addre Modis, Pub- 


GENTS WANTED—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 
_ Now ready for agente—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN KUROPE. 


ae JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


We are pa er commissions on this book 
—y- is paid any other house. For proofs, send 


ars to 
RICAN PUBLISHING CO 
HARTFORD, Ct. 


$3 75 Co.,.Ba00, Me. 


AGENT made 


LL in 6 months 
IDE AKD, by Dr 


KINNBY & CO. 
"16 North 7th 8t., Philadelphia. 
ttention, Agents! Think This! 


Wonderful Snocess 30,000 


rockett’s History of the 


CROSS & CROWN. 


‘Poetry. 
GOOD M USIO. 
DEVOTIO NAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


Or 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. H. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
Eighth 8t.. New York. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN. 
TIONS. 


SONGS 


I LVATY 


The talented and risin ser and Conductor, 
of the BONG ORMAL COLLECTION, 


ninety-two rnd ith 


than ite been ar predecessor the SONG QUEEN 
sold at the same ga adoz. sing! 
Bound only in boa 

The pop of the Sona UREN is y 
the fact that it has of ev 

OOO copies, and the G is the 
on pearly five years’ add 

Palmer has the rare to = ndensing and 

ecaabianaen: and the BONG KIN filled with 

ms of musical thought, ina admirable 
yore or Singing Classes, Conventions, and Musical 


8. 
“a INIATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
cation. 
Ready Aug. 15. Punishes oa Booms 


BRAINARDS’ 
Musical World. 


A MONTHLY MACAZINE. 


Each number contains twenty-four pages o 
beautiful new Music, and Origine) M usical iter. 
ature. The best and cheapest Musfcal monthly 

remiums for Baeb of t 
World contains %20 worth of choice Fag 

taining e ieces Of new and 
full sons to any on t 
ten cents. Pianos, Organs, Books, Music, Chro- 

mos Sewin Machi ines, &c., given for 
clu 

No in ‘can afford to be 
without th the MUSICAL WORLD. 


§, Brainard’s Sous, Publishers, 
Catalogues of Music sent fee. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC 
IS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PERFECT 
SECURITY FROM ACCIDENT 
ARE REQUIRED 
J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


‘| CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Patent Elastic Felt 


18 THE 
Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable 
Material ever used for filling 


MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS, 
PILLOWS, 
AND 
CHURCH 
CUSHIONS. 
Warranted not to Pack or become Lumpy. 
Half the price of hair. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT CO., 
Send for Circular. 9% DUANE 8T., NEw YORK. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Tha Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS—NO PACKING. 


and Prices sent free on application. 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESBORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 
524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite &t. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 


ublished. Only $100 per annum, | i 
e Musical 


w. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKINC-GLASSES. 
(Above pee NEW YORK. 


IMPROVED PIANOS. 
BACON & KARR, 


No, 255 Greene St., 
(WINTHROP PLACH, near EIGHTH 8T.,) N. Y¥. 
Weare now offering our PIANOS, which are al 


lar prices. 
The University Place cars pass our door. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


601K. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


of a new and greatly improved scale, at very popu- 


Grand, Square, & Upright 
PIANO-FORTES 


WERE AWARDED THE 


FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL 


GIVEN TO 
ANY PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS. 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor 


AT THE 


Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867, 


Also, the FIRST PRIZE MEDAL atthe 


WORLD’S FAIR, LONDON, 


together with SEVENTY-NINE FIRST Pt sat 
MLUMBS tin this for the Yor 
THBRiIR MAN URE OVER ALL COM- 
PKTITION. 

These Pianos are still regarded asthe STAND- 

ARD INSTRUMENTS of the world, and are so 
pronounced by all the pg Artists. 
Dr. FRANZ LISZT says: nsider the Chicker- 
ing Piano superior to any Ate n Europe or America, 
and am fully convinced that they were justiy en- 
titled to the first Prize. 

The Messrs. Chickering & Sons 
is more than one-third larger er any other piano 
manufactory in the world. and isin every respect 
the most complete, as regards machinery, and the 
facilities tor doing the 


VERY BEST CLASS OF WORK. 


Messrs. Chickering & Sons have. since the estab- 
lishment of or business in 128, made and sold 
over ani G00 Pianos, ana these STANDAKD 
upon the 


PRICE SYSTEM,” 


free from all discounts and commissions; and they 
are beyond al: the VEKY BEs'r, 
the VERY CHEAPEST 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS 


NOW OFFERED. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


after and costly offer to the 
public their New Patent Truss-t'ram 


‘TUPRIGHT PIANOS, 


as beyond question, the very best Instrument 

ts class now manuf red. 

Particular attention hivine been given to these 

Instruments as to strength anc durability, they are 
ULL ARRANTED TO STAND AS WHLL 

IN TUNE EITHER 


Grands or 


CARD: $ + 

Messrs. As & Sons .have been induced to pra a 
system o 

po Monthly Payments, 

whereby almost any person wi!l be enabled to own 

one of these STANDAKD #1RST-CLASS PLANO- 

~ A Warranted for Five 

cars. 


For illustrated giving full descrip- 
tion, prices, &c., address 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
354 Washington &t., | 11 East 14th &t., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON’S 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 


‘And upen the Most Favorable Terms 
of Payment. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete. 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and[12th 
streete, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALCD 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 


"NEW SCALE 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistert 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8. BERRY & CO., 


nos, Organs, or Melod tor sale 
ment of Pion: torcasnh. ‘Their 


te and rent cheap. Their Organs, wit! the 
eli are superb. You 
Vox an tuned and and 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 
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PIANO FORTES. 
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WOOD-FIRE. 


BY ALICE ROBBINS. 


RACKLE away, O yellow pine ! 
Lift pennon and flag, O fire! 
Laugh with a will, as you rise and fall, 
Or sparkle with crimson ire. 
I read strange tales in your spiral flames, 
And your embers are pictures in ashen frames. 


Sing your sweetest, O heart of oak, 

Though you break as your songs ascend, 
Your forest blood is a kingly kind— 

It warms the foe and the friend. 
Do you miss the winds that were wont to play 
Turough your glorious branches, day by day ? 


Grandfather sits on the other side, 
And smiles at the ruddy Light; 
He croons, as he leans on his knotted cane, 
“ The fire is a cheery sight ; 
I made one filty odd year ago, 
With a mighty back-log, out of the snow. 


« "Twas a Christmas Day—I was twenty-one— 
And my freedom suit was new; 
Breeches and smalls, with a sky-blue vest, 
And a buckle in either shoe. 
The buckles were silver—no sham in them— 
The same that I gave to your brother Jem.”’ 


He paused, and his wintry lips grew red, 
And his eyes wore summer's blue, 
** It was the night I brought Hetty home, 
And the old farm-house was new. 
We had both just takeu our marriage vow— 
T don’t see such women as Hetty, now.” 


Then grandfather rubbed his hands and smiled, 
But bis thoughts were far away ; 

I think he saw in the fitful light 
The ghost of that Christmas Day ; 

W hile a vanished face came back, to sce 

The dear old mau, and the fire, and me. 


BEARS. 


EWARE of dogs,” wrote the great Apos- 
tle from his prison-house at Rome. If 
he had been writing to us, instead of the Philip- 
pians, [think he would have said “ Beware of 
bears.” We do have dogs, to be sure. 
* Mongrel, puppy. wielp, and hound, 
And cur of iow degree,”’ 
and when the mercury stands at 95 deg., we are 
careful to obey the Apostle’s injunction; but the 
dogs are nothing to the bears. Dog-days come 
but once a year, and are soon over; but bear-days 
last all the year round. 

I know a place where the principal products are 
fever and ague, mosquitoes, and bears. In this 
favored village we have only mosquitoes and— 
bears. 

No doubt both these animals were created for 
some wise and useful purpose—perhaps, like the 
stone-front house, which some one has so elo- 
quently described, they were invented solely asa 
means of grace. I have even beard that far away, 
in the city of New York, bears are really useful. 
They serve to keep in check certain other wild 
animals, whose haunts are under the shadow of 
old Trinity, and who, having it all theirown way, 
might toss the community high as the sky. 

In a beautiful city on the banks of the Aar, 
where all day long the peaks of the Oberland look 
down in solemn grandeur, there is a choice spot, 
enclosed and laid out with care, where Bruin lives 
in state, protected by stringent laws, and sup- 
ported, according to immemorial usage, at the 
expense of the city. 

Great is the veneration of the inbabitants fer 
this tutelary deity; many the hours they spend 
watching reverently his solemn manners, or daint- 
ily feeding him with fruit and bread. His image 
greets one atevery turn. Little silver bears hang 
g acefully at the throat of every maiden, or dan- 
gle from her belt; troops of bears go through 
hourly performances at the clock-tower, to the 
delight of admiring crowds; gigantic beare in 
granite keep guard over the pillars of the city 
gate. Here, evidently, bears are considered orna- 
mental. 

Oh, for some reverentand enterprising Bernese, 
to endow for us a bear-garden, wherein all our 
bears might be enclosed, and walk up and down 
in glum solemnity to the end of their days! For 
we have yet to discover that these shaggy ani- 
mals are either ornamental or useful, except, as 
already hinted, as a means of grace. And yet, 
strange to say, so completely have they become 
domesticated among us, that to “‘ meet a bear” in 
one’s daily walk, is nO uncommon occurrence, mak 
excites no surprise. 

Webster says the bear is “a rough, savage ani- 
mal.” Thisisa libel. Some bears are rough, but 
most of them are ovly glum. They rarely growl— 
it is not nesessary—for where bears abound all the 
men, women and children grew daily more faint- 
hearted. A bear has only to take his stand direct- 
ly in the way whereon some good enterprise is 
fairly started, look said enterprise doggedly in the 
face, and slowly shake his head—straightway all 
the crowd of its supporters slink ignominiously 
away —the hapless leader is left alone. Ifhe bea 


minister, “zealously affected in a good thing,” 


woe unto him. Never can he undertake a measure 
of reform in church or Sunday-school, without 
rousing some sleepy bear; never can he go forth 
from his study all aglow with hope and enthusi- 
asm, but presently appears Bruin, to greet him 
with cumbrous civility, and frown ominously on 
all his plans. 

These bears are always good Christians; they 
go to church, they even attend the weekly meet- 
ings ; they never opposes anything. They always 
“hope you will succeed.” I know one fat old 
bear who well-nigh overturned a substantial little 
stone church, by simply walking up and down 
among the people day after day, looking wise, and 
lugubriously shaking his head. 

Not long ago two enthusiastic members of a 
congregation devised a scheme for building a new 
church. Their plans were thoroughly arranged, 
and well-matured ; the clergyman was well 
pleased, and gave hearty assent; and a meeting 
was called to put their plans into active opera- 
tion. All promised well; the scheme was pro- 
posed, and results to be anticipated were sketched 
in glowing colors; but to the surprise of the en- 
thusiasts, their bright picture, received in cold 


| silence, seemed suddenly lost ina fog. Presently 


the secret came out. Some of the “ mothers in 
Israel” had met a bear, a big bear, who had sol- 


enthusiastic representations ; that the work they 
had undertaken was much more formidable than 
they had supposed ; that even with their very best 
endeavors it would take years to accomplish it. 
“ No, madam,” said he, finally, addressing himself 
to the most influential of the party, “ I assure you, 
it cannot be done. My friend, Mr. Ursa Majer, and 
I, have been talking it all over, and while I would 
not discourage you for the world, | repeat that it 
is folly for you to hope to accomplish that within 
the next ten years.” 

. This announcement fell like a thunderbolt— 
silence reigned for a moment, strange to say, (for 
it was a woman’s meeting) until a spirited little 
maiden ventured to suggest that, notwithstanding 
the message from Mr. Ursa Major, the work had 
to be done, and perhaps it would be as well to try. 
Then up spoke Mrs. Bear, who had been sitting 
serenely in the easy chair. “Certainly, ladies,” 
said she, in a smooth, cool voice, * 1 quite agree 
with our young friend. I hope you wiiltry. | 
shall not oppose your plans in any way—in fact, I 
hope you will sueceed—but you have undertaken 


a great work, ladies; you never can carry it on. 


[ shall do all in my power to help you, but you 
must not ask me to work.” 

The meeting broke up—the bears had carried 
the day. Mrs. Bear walked serenely away to re- 
new her assurances of “interest in the work,” and 
repeat the lugubrious message of Mr. Ursa Major 
to every one she met. 

A fog setiled down over the parsonage—it even 
penetrated to the study, and chilled the minister 
to his very bones. But I am bound to say that 
beivg not unaccustomed to either fogs or chills, 
he came out of his study, armed cap-a-pie for a 
crusade against bears, and soon gathered a small 
army who stood by him, armed like the Israclites 
with weapon in one hand and trowel in the other, 
till a beautiful little stone church stood in quiet 
dignity on the hillside, andeven the bears thew- 
selves were lost in admiration. 


P. 8. Iam sorry to say they did not stay lost, 
but are all coming back again. 


OFF THE COAST IN NOVEMBER. 


HE writer found nimeolt in the last part of 
November, A. D. 18%1, in the stifling “sa- 
loon” of a little coasting ¢teamer which was roll- 
ing her port-holes undéf water with beautiful 
regularity before the combined effeots of a north- 
westerly gale and a southeasterly ground swell 
off Point Judith, Why he was there it is not 
‘essential to state. He may have been, probably 
was, a fugitive from some sort of justice. Cer- 
‘tain New Yorkers were anxious about sheritf’s 
officers at that time. At any rate he was deplora- 
bly out of season. His fellow passengers were 


ble, conversationally, being in the depths of 
despair, each in her own berth, and an old, grizzled, 

‘bronzed man, who stood and walked with an ex- 
asperating steadiness which your eorrespondent 
strove in vain toimitate. It was too cold to stay 
on deck, and even the tough old salt just mentioned 
had decided to watch the windward horizon from 
the cabin windows instead of from the gusty 
for’ard deck, and seated himself at the end of a 
locker whereon the writer had previously stretch- 

ed his stalwart frame for reasons which must be 
familiar to every landsman who has ever been at 
sea. Presently we drifted into talk on politics, 
which led to a discussion on the banishment of 
Thucydides as compared with that of Napoleon 
Ill. Hence, by a natural transition, we stumbled 
upon deep-sea, or to use the strictly classical 


emnly adjured them not to be deceived by any: 


three unprotected females, who were not availa- 


orthography, dipsy soundings, and thereupon my 
companion was in his element, and became elo- 
quent, (which you seeisa rhyme). The old fel- 
low went to sea as a cabin-boy out of Salem fifty- 
two years ago, and made his first voyage to Chioa 
in a brig, “ a full rigged brig, sir, of one hundred 
and twenty tons, with a crew of four men and a 
boy besides the officers! Tell that to your yachts- 
men who make such a time about crossing the 
Atlantic in a fore and aft schooner with a crew of 
twenty-odd able seamen! Whzy,I used to take 
a bucket by the handle and dip up water over the 
lee rail. Ah, we made sailurs in those days! If a 
hand shipped for the round trip and deserted at an 
intermediate port he was a marked man ever 
after. Were the captains more tyrannical then 
than they are now. did you say ? Why, sir, not one 
captain in a hundred who is said to be tyrannical 
is really so. You must have discipline of the 
strictest kind aboard ship. I remember I made a 
voyage to Valparaiso in the old Severn when 1 was 
a seaman, and our ole man was a young boy who 
had been pushed forward by the owners into a 
captain’s berth before he knew the weather side 
of the ship. Such things didn’t often happen in 
them days, and the result shew the evil of it in 
this case. That ship was a perfect floating—Wel', 
it wasn’t a pleasant place, and the crew did just 
as they blank pleased, for there wasn’t enough 
discipline to make the watch below turn out 
when they was wanted. When we got home to 
Boston and were discharged—which wasn’t till 
the ship was made fast—as soon as we had all set 
foot on the wharf, I sung out, ‘ Hold on a minute, 
boys,’—the ole man, mind you, was leaning over 
the quarter rail, ‘ Boys, just you mark my word,’ 
says I, ‘if ever I get to be master of a ship, I’ll 
have discipline from cabin-boy to first ofticer, or 
I'll sink the ship, and meanwhile may God keep 
us all from ever serving again under such another 
ole man as that there!’ and I pointed up at him. 
Would you believe it? them fellows who had »ul- 
lied the officers the whole voyage gave me three 


be good disciplinariaus if ever we had the chance. 
[t wasn’t more than six or seven years before 


| eighteen of that crew had their bunks out of the 


fo’cassl.” 

Your correspondent was on that fearsome de- 
batable ground between sea sickness and a nor- 
mal condition, when an entertaining yarn is a 
blessing, so by dint of a question now and then 
the old captain was encouraged to keep on with 


listener, and here is one of the tales that he told. 

“T was mate of the Charlemagne iu 33. when 
she was a Liverpool liner. We wore about fifteen 
days out, bound to the westward, and as nigh as 
I can guess about eight hundred miles from the 
nearest Jand. The wind was ahead and we were 
making long stretches on and off. There was a 
cabin full of passengers, more than half of ’em 
ladies. I remember that there were some relatives 
of the British minister at Washington—an old 
dowager and two young girls. Well, what should 


saw. We sighted him away down to leeward, and 
knew him for aland bird as he worked his way 
up to us, and finally lit on the main-t’gallant 
yard, looking as if it would take a good deal to 
make him fly again. The passengers had their 
look at him, and went down to dinner, and the 
captain told one of the hands to go aloft and 
catch the eagle. The man went up and hitched 
along out on the yard, but the bird showed fight, 
and looked so ugly that he dared not tackle him, 
so I went up myself. You may think it isa 
pleasant thing to grab a creature with wings six 
or seven feet across, a big sharp, yellow beak, 
and claws as strong as a griffin’s. All I can say is, 
you try it, and if you like it, try it again, you and 
the bird both sitting on a ehip’s spar braced sharp 
to a ten-knot breeze. I tell you that bird looked 
more attractive from the deck than he did from 
the cross-trees, and more attractive from the 
cross-trees than he did from the yard-arm. How- 
ever I knew the crew was watching mie, and no 
doubt quizzing, so I took the end of a buntline 
and eracked him over the head with it. This 
stunned him, and I got hold of both his legs with 
one hand, and soon wound him up with some rope- 
yarn so I could go down the shrouds. Onee on 
deck I unwound him and seuvt word to the cap- 
tain. The boy came right back and told me to 
bring him down for the passengers to see, 80 
down the companion-way 1 went, holding the 
eagle in front of me, both bands on bis wings, 
nd he trying to get at my fingers with his hooked 
bill, and working with his claws as if he was 
griping a chicken. The ole man shoved back bis 
chair as | came in and there was the whole table 
full of folks in two rows, eraning their necks and 
putting on spectacles to look at me and the bird. 
‘ Don’t let him go, Mr. Spencer,’ says the old dow- 
ager. ‘No marm,’ says I, and the words were 
hardly out of my mouth whea the eagle gave a 


squeal anda wiggle and made 4 grab at my fin- 


times three, and we all swore then and there to} 


his stories, seeing no doubt that he had a good 


come along one day but the biggest eagle | ever 


gers, and I don’t know how it was but away he 
went. You know how they fix the seats at table 
on ship board, long benches-like with movable 
backs, so that it is hard to get out when you are 
oncein. Well, well! what a time there was! It’s 
forty years ago now, but I can see the old dowa- 
ger try to dodge the eagle’s starbord wing, but it 
WABS DO use, away went he: top hamper, wig and 
all. T’other wing swept the faces on the oppo- 
site side of the table, and away he went half hop- 
ping and half flying, upsetting glasses and bot- 
tles, and carrying in one claw a boiled fowl 
which he had somehow made fast to when he first 
struck the table. I can’t begin to describe the 
confusion that followed. The ladies that didn’t 
faint scrambled over the backs of the seats, and 
dove into the nearest state-rooms, no matter 
whom they belonged to; the gentlemen tried to 
help when they weren’t too frightened ; but the 
eagle swung across the cabin twice, before the ole 
man knocked him down with an empty bottle. 
That crack was too much for the eagle, and we 
had to kill him, but there was a naturalist on 
board that stutfed him for the ole man, and till 
the day when the Charlemagne was cast away on 
Goodwin Sands that eagle sat on a bracket over 
the very dinner table that he had once cleared in 
such a hurry.” 

At this point your correspondent dozed off, 
dimly listening to a tirade against the whaling 
captains who had suffered themselves to be 
hemmed in by the ice in the Arctic Ocean, the 
news Of which disaster had just come to hand. 
On regaining conscivusness, the rolling had ceased, 
and the little propeller was making fast to a 
wharf, on the other side of which a cargo of sperm 
oil was being broken up, and be knew that the 
down-east haven uf his destination was attained. 

L. N. 


WHAT IS DONE FOR POOR CHIL- 
DREN IN NEW YORK. 


BY CHARLES D. BRACE. 


| 4 OR a number of years, your readers, no 

doubt, have heard of a certain charity for 
children in New York, called the Children’s Aid 
Society, without knowing a great deal about it. 
[vs “‘ mission” would seem a singular one to those 


living in their own happy homes: it has to do 


with the homeless—not men or women—but chil- 
dren. 

It seems to stand, in "the person of its agents, 
‘by the docks and ferries, in the dark lanes and 
alleys, near all dens of crime and poverty of the 
great city, and to offer protection and cure to that 
most unfortunate multitude of a large town—the 
orpban children of the poor, or the children cast 
out and abandoned by intemperate parents. 

Wherever tkere is a houseless and ragged child, 
a little one wandering without a shelter, a girl 
unbefriended and poor, a boy trying to cut his 
way alone on the streets; wherever there are 
children begging or working in street-trades, or 
exposed to temptation and suffering, there this 
charity, like a messenger of mercy, offers at once 
sympathy, shalter, instruction, and a home. 

It is not altogether, however, a gentle agency of 
mercy amoug the “little ones” of misfortune. It 
must struggle with some of the deepest evils of 
society. It deals with those who, uncared for, 
would become the future criminals of the city. 
It labors with the sources of that tide of misery, 
degradation, and crime which always sweeps 
through our lowest wards. Its little subjects, un- 
improved, would soon form our “ dangerous 
class,’—the rioters, such as those who in 1868 
hunted the unfortunate negroes and began what 
easily might have been the sacking and ruin of 
the city ; or the “ repeaters” and “roughs” who, 
led by desperate politicians, have so long gov- 
erned this metropolis and nearly ruined its char- 
acter and bankrupted its treasury. 

It is this class, in their tender years, who come 
under the influence of this educational and be- 
nevolent society. 

We have watched the course of these youth- 
ful ruffians so many years, that we could almost 
trace them in detail in the future when their first 
beginnings appear. 

They are in the outset merely henselae and 
unfortunate children, driven to the streets by 
drunken parents; they eleep in boxes or hay- 
barges, or wherever they can find a warm place ; 
then they become petty thieves to make “ a short 
cut” for a living ; then burglary entices them to a 
richer plundering; an occasional murder or deed 
of blood has no horrors for them. They know 
nothing of either the charity or religion of the 
city. The public education does not touch them. 
If they escape the clutches of the law, they reach 
manhood ignorant, brutal, ungoverned in their 
passions, and with no reverence for either God or 
man. Now they discover that there are more 
profitable courses than those of open crime. 
There are modes of aiding unprincipled politix 
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cians, which though illegal, are not dangerous, 
and bring a rich reward. They become the| 
“roughs” and “repeaters,” whom the worst ns- 
pirants for office in this city so constantly use. 

Now, to check the growth of just such ruffians| 
as these—who all will vote and help to govern 
the city,—and to dry up the sources of this deep 
stream of crime and misery in the city, is one of! 
the objects of this great charity. Other oljects 
are to relieve childish misery, to dry up the tears 
on children’s faces, to give instruction to the ig- 
norant, and a home and affection to those who 
have known little of either. 

Our methods of accomplishing these various 
ends are somewhat peculiar; but they have 
proved singularly effective. The first problem 
was to gain a permanent influence over the home- 
less class of children. These were very suspicious 
of any ordinary “ Mission” or “ Sunday-school,” 
and dreaded and abhorred “ Asylums.” 

We have opened, however, in various parts of 
the city, places of shelter, carefully contrived to 
attract and influence this class—called “ Lodging 
Houses.” They are a sort of “ Boys’ Hotels,” 
with a mixture of school, chapel, gymnasium, all 
in one. 

The little street-rovers do not consider them- 
selves paupers, receiving alms, as almost every 
one pays his few cents for a bed and for meals, 
They are lodgers in a hotel, and feel as inde- 
pendent as their fellow-citizens generally. Yet 
they are under law; they are obliged to keep 
theraselves clean ; they must come in at a certain 

-heur or else pay a fine; no disorder or bad lan-. 
guage is permitted ; and the discipline is as com- 
plete as in any well-ordered establishment. Then, 
though not compelled, each lad is persuaded into 
the evening-school, and all who will are gladly 
welcomed into the Sunday-evening meeting. 

As the crowning influence of the whole, every 
boy is taught that there is little chance, for any 
re of his class, except “on the land,” and every 
inducement and aid are given to get hi 
farm at the West. 

The nice beds for his tired body, the gymnasium 
attracting him from the low places of amusement, 
the savings bank implanting economy, and the 
bath room cultivating cleanliness, the school and 
the earnest Sunday meeting, all seem to have 
their appropriate climax, when he with fifty ora 
hundred other children, all neatly dressed and 
clean, meet in our Central Office to go forth under 
an experienced agent, “to seek a home in the 
West.” 

The bare figures of the work in these 
hov ses, give volumes of history. 

Thus there were in the fast year in the five 
houses of the society 4,505 orphans, both boys and 
girls. What an army of fatherless little ones, 
though each private serves by himself and is 
Pr his own battle with poverty and tempta- 

ion! 

Through these kind refuges, there drifted 
during 1870, 11,928 different homeless children— 
enough to fill a good-sized town. 

Again, the werk of emigration is a wonderful 
one. Every two weeks little companies of de- 
serted children from the lodging-houses and 
schools, or brought by agents, go forth to west- 
ern villages under the charge of skillful men. 

Other agents reside in the West, to prepare for 
these youthful emigrants, or to guard the in- 
te@cests of those who have gone before. 

This quiet and practical work has been going 
on for nineteen years, and during that time 
over twenty-two thousand children have been 
settled in good homes ; last year some 8,000 were 
thus sent forth. Many of these lads are now in 
places of influence. Some are in colleges, some 
possess properties, some are professional men, 
but the most are industrious farmers, trying to 
serve their fellow men, and to do an honest part 
in the-world. We can easily imagine what these 
children would have become in this city. 


The other branches of the extended work of 
this society are the 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


In these busy schools of industry are trained 
thousands of that unfortunate class of children, 
who have parents, but who are kept upon the 
streets a portion of the day, begging or stealing 
or working in street-jobs: the half-fed, ragged, 
ungoverned, sickly, and neglected offspring, 
(mainly) of the intemperate poor. These street- 
children are too irregular in attendance, too 
dirty and poor for the public schools. They 
must be sought out by agents and brought to the 
schools; the hours must be adapted to them; a. 
plain meal is given them at noon, (often the only 
food they get before evening); they learn to 
make their own clothing, and soon acquire new 
habits of order and cleanliness and industry. 


Perhaps the best influence to which they are 
subjected, is the example and instruction of 
volunteer teachers who kindly come down to aid 
and to elevate them. When they finally leave 
the school, they have ideas and habits far above 
those of the low or criminal class from which 
they came, and they are found seldom to sink 
again into criminal courses or to become de- 
pendent on charity. 

During these nearly twenty years of work, we 
can confidently affirm that not five out of every 
thousand of the little girls who have been in the 
industrial schools, have become criminals or 


lodging- 


These schools under the Children’s Aid Society 
numbered, last year. nineteen day-schools and 
twelve night*sthools, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 9,429 pupils, while the daily average at- 
tendance was only 2,847. 

The question naturally comes up, after this 
array of figures, “Well, what effect have you 
produced on juvenile crime in New York? Can 
you show any diminution of it as the result of all 
these labors ?” 

We might reply, that in a city like New York, 
where the population increased between 1860 and 
1870 about 50 per cenht., owing to the enormous 
immigration of the poorest peasantry of Europe; 
where the over-crowding exceeds that of any 
city in the civilized world, and 500,000 people are 
packed in tenement houses, all we could hope 
for would be to keep crime where it is, to pre- 
vent it increasing any faster than population, to 
hold the number of ¢riminal girls and boys where 
it stands, in {relation to the whole number of 
criminals—and thus stop the city from degenerat- 
ing. 3 

We have, however, accomplished much more 
Against all the immense obstacles. This society, 
with others of a similar character, has succeeded 
in checking the growth of juvenile crime, not 
merely relatively to population, but absolutely, 
Take these striking figures, gathered from the 
Reports of the City Prison and of the Police. We 
have compared especially those oftenses of which 
children of ydtitth are usually guilty—such as 
“vagrancy,” which includes, undoubtedly, open 
prostitution as well as homelessness and general 
vagabondism, “petty larceny,” and “ pocket- 
picking.” The date of the year, it should be 
noticed, is always twelve months in advance, 
owing to the time of issue of the Reports. 

Of female vagrants there were imprisoned, in 
all our city prisons, in 


8,172 | 1870..... nn 671 


We have omitted some of the years on account 
of want of space; they do not, however, change 
the steady rate of decrease in this offense. 

Thus, in 11 years, the imprisonments of female 
vagrants have fallen off from 5,880 to 548. This 
surely is a good show; and yet in that period our 
population increased about 13} per cent., so that, 
according to the usual law, the commitments 
should have been this year over 4,700. 

If we turn now tothe reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Police, the returns are almost equally 
encouraging, though the classification of arrests 
does not exactly correspond with that of im- 
prisonments ; that is, a person may be arrested 
for vagrancy, and sentenced for some other of- 
fense, and vice versa. 

The reports of arrests of female vagrants runs 
thus: 


We have net, unfortunately, statistics further 
back than 1861. 

Another crime of young girls is thieving or 
petty larceny. The rate of commitments runs 
thus for females : | 


The increase of this crime during the war, in 
the years 1863 and 1864 is very marked; but in 12 
years it has fallen from 944 to 572, though, ac- 
cording to the increase of the populati..n, it would 
have been naturally 1,076. 

The. classification of commitments of those 
under fifteen years runs back only a few years. 
The number of little girls imprisoned the past 
few years is as follows: 


eee eee eee 


Almost equally encouraging results can be 

shown with boys, but our space forbids the in- 

sertion of the tables. | 

All these extended operations of charity, bear- 

ing such rich fruit, are most seriously checked 

and in danger of stoppage, through want of funds, 

occasioned especially by the frauds in the City 

Government. Who will lend a helping hand ? 
Children’s Aid Society, 

No. 19 E. 4th st., New York. 


THE DEACON’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE afternoon radiance of a late November 

sun streamed in a dusty shaft of light 
through the window of the old meeting-house 
and touched the expeetant faces of the congre- 
gation with a somber brightness. The minister 
having finished his sermon proceeded with solemn 
state to unfold and smooth out on the pulpit cush- 
ion a wide crackling document, whose contents 
were evidently anticipated with smiles of satis- 
faction by the whole auditory. Little boys who 
had slept through the weary distinctions between 
nature and moral ability that fortified the ser- 
mon, now started up wide awake, and refreshed 
with a good sanctuary nap, to give their whole 
attention to the proceedings. They punched each 


paupers or fallen into vicious courses of life. 


other facetiously m the ribs, and almost giggled 


outright at the expected joy, while sober mammas 


9 | restrained jollity among the children, and nods 


‘His farm was large and fair, his fences were in 


glorious elms overshadowed the whole as with 


Eight hundreel dollars had gone from him by the 


shook their heads at them with a very visible 
gleaming of indulgent sympathy. Young men 
and maidens in the singers’ Seat e&kchdtiged nods 
and twinkling smiles, suggestive of coming hilar- 
ities, and even iron features of laboring men, 
more spare and keen, wore sober gleams of satis- 
faction, like showery granite in the rays of the 
setting 

While thé ininister read : 

“By his Excellency, Oliver Wolcott, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the State of Connec- 
ticut, a Proclamation,” there seemed to be diffused 
through the audience a sense of somewhat of 
high and grandiose that gave dignity to the un- 
wonted exhortation to rejoicing and festivity. 
Not only might they rejoice, but they must re- 
joice—the whole State through its chief execu- 
tive commanded and exhorted all good citizens 
to rejoice and be glad, albeit “ vain recreation” 
was discreetly forbidden. 

Nevertheless, as all servile labor was also inter- 
dicted, and a whole day’s leisure left on the hands 
of a working community, the interpretation of 
the claiise, vain recreation, was always practically 
a most liberal one. It did‘not, in the view of the 
young people or their elders, forbid a dance on 
Thanksgiving evening, or when there was snow 
a sleigh ride with a plenty of jingling bells and 
much laughter. All bravery of new dresses, new 
bonnets, was calculated for Thanksgiving Day. 
The rustic mantua-maker, and milliner, and the 
village store drove a flourishing business in rib- 
bons and fineries, just before this era, and many 
a lingering love affair looked forward to Thanks- 
giving asits period of final adjustment; and in 
the glances that passed backward and forward 
between the treble, tenor, and bass ranged round 
the different sides of the gallery, there was an 
electrie intimation of unutterable things as the 
stately words of the proclamation wound up with 
the usual Connecticut formula. 


“ By his Excellency’s command, 
“'THomas Day, Secretary.” 


Nevertheless, as the human heart is altogether a 
lawless and irregular thing, it so happens, in point 
of fact, that a yearly call to joy and thankful- 
ness on a given day does not always find every- 
body either in joyful or thankful mood. In fact 
it is a fatality that seems to dog the course of out 
mortal life, that any recurring anniversary of joy 
often becomes by the inevitable course of events 
only a suggestion of sorrow. 

Birthdays, Thanksgivings, Christmases, as we 
go on in life, come to have deeper and sadder 
meanings than those of merriment, to find us in 
loneliness of spirit, yearning fur voices that are 
silent, for hands that we never more can clasp, 
and eyes closed on earth forever. They are the 
grave-stones that record our losses and crosses. 
So when the throng emerged from Norberry meet- 
ing-house, while there was abundant and scarce 


and becks and wreathed smiles among youths 
and maidens, there were still those who walked 
gravely and sedately home with small impulse of 
thanksgiving in their hearts. 

To be sure in every house the usual feast was 
agreed upon, and unreflecting turkeys, however 
pompous and high stepping, were walking on thie 
verge of evident fate, and golden pumpkins were 
foreordained to pies, and cranberries in the 
meadows blushed red with coming martyrdom, 
and Mrs. Smith had inwardly resolved that Mrs. 
Jones should not beat her this year in the num- 
ber and variety of her pies, and Melinda was 
satistied with the fit of her new blue merino, and 
said to her own satisfaction that Zeke Parsons 
had his eye on her in the singers’ seats, and all 
went merry as a marriage bell. 

But Deacon Silas Coolidge walked home with 
his quiet little wife on his arm gloomily con- 
acious of an unresponsive heart. Yet the Deacon 
passed for a man well to do in his neighborhood. 


good order, his oxen were strong to labor, and in 
short he was generally held to be in the condi- 
tion of prosperity which the Psalmist ascribes to 
tle people whose God ig the Lord. 

The house to whieh)the good Deacon and his 
wife were approaching Was a large fair white one, 
with ample chambers, and green blinds, and that 
trig, tight, well-kept air that strikes one so often 
in the New England farm houses. Every angle 
was sharp and true, the paint was very white, and 
the blinds very green, and all the picket fences 
were even and true, and the gate to the front yard 
latched firmly, and the lilacs, and seringas, and 
rose-bushes made the usual respectable jungle 
right before the parlor windows, and two great 


a firmament of boughs and leaves, and in short 
it was an irreproachable model of comfort and 
respectability. - 

Nevertheless, the Deacon entered it with a 
gloomy and preoccupied air—not in the least ex- 
pressive of that spiritual joyfulness and hilarity 
to which the recent proclamation had called him. 
The fact was that for two years past matters 
had not been going on in a way to suit the Dea- 
con. He ceuld look back, to be sure, to a time 
when he came on the stage of life an empty- 
handed young man without a cent in his pocket, 
and by hard, unintermitted labor and close sav- 
ings, had worked up to his present possessions. 
But yet in the past two years he had met losses. 


failure of a bank in which he had trusted as 

surely as he did in the foundations of the earth, 

There is no saying how bitterly the Deacon 

mourned the loss of that money. Every cent of 

it was a bléod-drop wrung from his very heart. 

Every cent represented hard toil, early and late 

work, watchful wrestlings with a poor soil and a 

forbidding climate—and here it had all gone, into 

the pockets of certain easy gentlemen who sat 

in soft chairs and wore fine ¢oats, and had been 

bank directors and what not, and who looked 

down serenely on the loss of so trivial a sum as 

eight hundred dollars. Then again, as misfor- 

tunes never come single, the past year had been 

a bad one for crops. The frosts held on quite 

into the month of June, and began again, crisp 

and vigorous, in the middle of September. Hay- 

ing time had been so ineessantly rainy that with 

the most constant care and watehfulness loads 
had been spoiled; and, to crown all, a favorite 
colt, for which he had refused two hundred dol- 
lars, had been struck by lightning. Of course, 
this was so evidently the work of some higher 
power, that he could have nothing to say ; but if 
ever a man swore in spirit it was the Deacon. 
When this catastrophe was announced to him, 
the portion of Scripture with which he thor- 
oughly sympathized was the declaration of 
Jonah, “I do well to be angry.” Consequently, 
the invitation and injunction thus laid upon him 
to keep a day of praise and thanksgiving, was, as 
the wise man hath it, like vinegar upon nitre. 

“I don’t see, for my part, much to be thankful 

for,” he said to his wife, as they sat that evening 
looking into the coals of the kitchen fire, when 
the children had gone off to bed. 

“Oh, father!” said his wife in a tone of shocked 
remonstrance. 

“Well, I spose it’s wicked, but I can’t help it. 
Every thing is going against us; and if matters 
keep on at this rate awhile longer, we shall all be 
in the poor-house.” 

“ But, father, let’s think on what we’ve got left. 
We’ve got a good home, and the children are well, 
and you are well.” : 
“Yes, yes. Women, that don’t know what the 
care of getting money is, can talk so. You always 
were thoughtless about money, wife. I tell you 
we’ve got amortgage on this house, andI don’t 
see any way of paying it.” 

“Oh, father! we always have got along ; there 
will be some way opened—you see if there isn’t. 
Perhaps,” she said, faltering, “ perhaps, after all, 
Joel will come back with money, and be the staff 
and stay of our old age.” | 

“‘ Joel!” said the Deacon, with increasing bit- 
terness. “‘ You always upheld Joel agaiust me. 
I never could get him under, because you would 
stand by him. He’s gone to the dogs, and you'll 
live tosee it; and that’s one of the things we’ve 
got to be thankful for,” he added in bitter irony. 
“No use in all the trouble you put on children. 
When they get old enough to be any help they 
turn right round on you and take the bit in their 
teeth, and off they go. I expect Sim and Bill 
will do just so as soon as they get old enough, 
and you'll uphold ’em in it ; and there’s Kezzy— 
she’s broke oft with Sam Perry—he hasn’t been 
here for two months: that’s just the way every 
thing goesin this house. It’s a pretty time to 
keep Thanksgiving when we shall be running in 
debt for every pound of sugar and every ounce 
of spice, and I haven’t any heart for it, for my 
part, but I spose everthing will be done just as 
usual. Nobody minds what I say.” 

“Well, father, of course we must have a 
Thanksgiving dinner. Who ever heard of not 
doing it? and the children, poor things, they 
came home full of it. Iknow you don’t grudge 
it to them.” | | 

“Oh, ofcourse! I know there'll be the best 
of reasons for everything. You and Kezzy will 
go on and have it all just as you’ve a mind to, for 
all me. Well, well! I’m going off to bed—there’s 
no use talking.” | 

“lll rake up the fire, father,” said the meek- 
looking little woman. 

Now, let no one think our Deacon a savage, 
or a heathen and a publican, because ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, in this very undress 
rehearsal in which he relieves himself by saying 
all naughty things to his wife. What is a wife 
for but to be an escape valve for that amount of 
total depravity which has got to come out some- 
where, and cannot safely be vented on any one 
else? Mothers, husbands, and wives, and all the 
heart’s nearest relations, often answer just this 
valuable purpose ; they are safe conductors of a 
vast amount of electricity, which would other- 
wise do a deal of general damage. Children, and 
husbands, and wives scold and complain to each 
other, going away feeling much better for the 
outlet, as the Deacon isnow doing ; for he is going 
to his room thinking that he has been talking as 
he ought not, and, as a consequence, will be 
more humble, and docile, and submissive to 
feminine rule therea r. 

As to Mrs. Deacon—Aunt Sally, as she was 
commonly called the neighborhood,—she 
looked after him quietly as he went grumbling 
to bed, and thought of him with the same kind 
of indulgence she had been, in the habit of 
giving to teething babies. Aunt Sally had never 
read Plato, and did not know that that cele- 
brated philosopher compares the struggles and 
mental miseries of this life to the struggles of 
teething in young children,—with this difference, 


however, that we mortals, are striving to cut, 
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not teeth, but wings,—the wings of our immor- 
tality. Now, the Deacon had under his best 
broadcloth coat, some rudimentary wings, and 
felt some of these nobler pains. He aid aspire 
ina certain vague way after the just, the gener- 
ous and the true. His religion, such as he held it, 
was no sham; and in his heart of hearts he did 
really and ardently long to get above the world, 
and be a true and earnest Christian. But the 
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battle of circumstances was going against him, 


and we must admit that just at this time Satan 
had him at considerable advantage. 
was bitter within him, and when his soul was 


His soul 


bitter, it was as natural to let it out to his wife, 
as itis for a baby to cry to its mother. Besides, 
Aunt Sally was one of those apparently easy, 
gentle, never-mind sort of woman that every- 
body said what they pleased to, and she heard 
all with a smiling and unmoved face, or said 
cheerfully. “Wait long enough; it'll all come 


right—just you see.” 


So whem the Deacon disappeared, she mended 
the fire Dy putting the two brands together, and 
sat down to read. If you look over her shoulder 
you may see that she is reading in a quaint very 
old-fashioned book, and that the running title 


of the chapter is, 


“Of the Joye of Godde in the Wante and 
Losse of All Things.” Aunt Sally was neither 
stupid nor impassive nor silly—and the secret of 
her whole life was in those words. The joy of 
God in want and loss of all things was one of 
the legacies wrought out of fire and flood by our 
pilgrim ancestors, wrestled for with weariness 
and painfulness, and by them transmitted to their 
posterity ; and this woman, simple, unlearned in 
the world’s wisdom, and unversed in the world’s 
philosophy, wore in her bosom the secret for 
which all philosophies are written, for which life, 
with all its strivings and endeavors, is vainly 
seeking. She wore it so quietly, so silently, and 
with so few words, that no one knew she had it 
otherwise than that Aunt Sally was one that was 
always pleasant, always cheerful, and that noth- 


ing ever put her out. 


Our present day has professions of help, and 
guidanee, and comfort from spirits within the veil 
that hides the other life. In her day such words 
and professions were unknown, and yet she 
every day communed with the Infinite at first 
hand, and thereby drew strength for life’s labors 
and sorrows, and patience with life’s trials. 


Three children, dear to her as life-blood, she 
had laid patiently under the sod; and her sighs 
and anguish passed silently into the invisible 
heart of Love, which she felt always near her. 
The eldest boy, a fine-spirited young fellow, had 
come in life’s voyage to that vexed spot where 
two seas meet; where the father’s individual 
will and habit of will meets the individual 
will and forming manly purpose of the son. 
And there had come a bitter conflict and final 
break. The son was of a nature impatient 
of the slow toils and gains of a farmer’s 
life. The father insisted on his right to impose 
and exact labors to the legal date allowed by law, 
and, as often happens in such conflicts, love like 
a seared dove rose and fluttered away, to bide 
her time of returning. One morning Joel’s room 
was found empty! A parting letter from him to 
his mother announced that he was gone on a four 
years’ voyage, and since then they had heard no 
tidings, yet did the mother never forget that the 
God that was near to her was near to him also, 
and that by Him she could still aid and guide 
and comfort her son. Little of this said she, but 
because she said little she felt it all the more. 
Christian faith is tied and kept on earth by the 
heart-strings of such mothers, and till suffering 
love ceases to find rest*in prayer and comfort in 


God, faith cannot perish out of the earth. 


As Aunt Sally sat dreamily gazing into the glim- 
mering coals her daughter stole down the cham- 
ber stairs, enveloped in a large cloak, and 


crouched down beside her. 


“Oh, mother! I couldn’t sleep ;, I heard you and 
father talking, and I thought I’d: just come down 


and see you a little.” 
“Why can’t you sleep, dear?” * 


“Well, mother, you know—I got thinking—you 
know last Thanksgiving Sam took me in his 
sleigh, and we had such a nice time ;. and if was 
all fixed then that we were to be married this 
Thanksgiving; and now—and now, you know 


mother, it’s all off.” 
“Yes, dear, } knew.” 


“Well, you see, mother, we both were wrong, 
but I was the most so. You see'I would go with 
Jim Blatchley, and so Sam was angry; and I 
thought-he had no right to speak to me as he did 
and I gave it back—you know, mother, I have 
such a temper! And since then we haven’t spo- 
ken to each other, but it makes‘ me ever so un- 


happy!” 


“I'm sorry, dear, but I don’t see as anything 
can be done but to wait, Be patient, try to do 
right, set your heart on your duties, and leave 


it.” 


“ Leave it.” Vhose words were. often in Aunt 
Sally’s mouth, and they meant leaving it to Some 
One, trusting it to a kind and competent power. 

“Leave it! how can 1? said-Kezzy, with an 
impatient toss of her head, whieh sent her black 
hair down over her shoulders. -“‘ Mother, dear, 
what can I do?” | 

“ You must leave it, dear, for it’s a case in which 


you can’t do anything. You can’t go after him. 


}was in great distress that even the shock of the 


only thing, as I said, is to be patient, to turn your 
thoughts elsewhere as much as you can, and do 
your duties faithfully.” 

“Oh, dear!” said the impatient girl, her dark 
eyes fixed on the decaying brands ; “is that all ?” 

“Only wait long enough,” said her mother 
cheerfully, “and things will come right. Now, 
darling, go to bed, and I'll tuck you in nicely, and 
next week, you know, we shall be so busy getting 
ready for Thanksgiving that we sha’n’t have time 
for worries.” So the mother followed Kezzy to 
her bed-room, and tucked snugly round her the 
multitude of blankets and comforters which the 
fireless rooms in those days rendered necessary. 

“After all, Kezzy,” she said to her daughter, 
as she kissed her, “you have me left, and what 
man will ever love you as J do ?” 
- “ That’s so, mother,” said the daughter, throw- 
ing her arms ronnd her neck, and drawing her 
down to her. “ You, dear, dear mammy, you are 
better than all the men in the world, and I’m a 
silly fool even to have wanted to leave you. | 
never will leave you, mammy, dear, so now.” 

“God bless you, my darling.” 

And half an hour after Kezzy was sleeping with 
a face as tranquil as the square of moonlight that 
marked the pattern of the window on the cham- 
ber floor. | 


CHAPTER II. 


In the meantime, such are the laws of fate and 
of the human heart that on this very Thanks- 
giving evening Sam Perry had been also revolv- 
ing in his mind the memories of Jast year’s sleigh 
ride with Kezzy Coolidge—the brightest eyed, 
-warmest hearted, and highest spirited girl in Nor- 
berry, and he had said to himself, What ‘girl was 
there left that he could have half so pleasant time 
with thisyear? He had been horribly angry with her 
in the first of their quarrel, and since then had been 
desperately trying to fall in love with some other 
girl, but all to no avail, and now with the sober 
moon looking down on him he found himself taking 
Kezzy’s part in the quarrel, and calling himself a 
fool for his pains. To be sure there had not been 
wanting good-natured go-betweens to blow the 
fire of strife, and to report to Sam sundry spirited 
and sarcastic speeches which Kezzy in her vexa- 
tion had let fly like poisoned arrows. Kezzy was 
gifted with the power of saying sharp things, 
and those who “shoot these arrows in the air” 
sometimes find them in the heart of a friend in 
other senses than the harmless and agreeable one 
specified by Longfellow. One particular bon-mot 
of Kezzy’s reflected on a tender point. Sam, 
though a good-looking fellow, cherished a pair 
of whiskers of so decided an auburn tinge that 
the least ill-will or enmity of mind enabled the 
spectator to call them “ red.” We all know both of 
hair or whiskers which friends call auburn and 
enemies stigmatize as red. Now Kezzy had in 
the first flare of the quarrel spoken of him as 
“ the burning Bush”—and the thing had been told 
him and rankled deep within him. Could he 
ever forgive that? To-night he thought he could. 
“Who cares,” he said, “if she does make fun of 
me? I’d rather have her make fun than have 
any other girl like me, after all, and lately, some 
how, she has looked as if she would make up if I 
would—at least so I think—and here comes 
Thanksgiving ; suppose I try.” 


(To be Continued.) 


Tue LecturE-Room TALk will be found this 
week on page 352. 


TRIED BY FIRE. 
CHAPTER III, 


OW shall I tel the story of the days that 
followed? One by one my,refugees went 
away, all except Helen and her father, and — Per- 
kins Watt. If I had been capable of a kindly 
feeling toward the lattér, it would surely haye 
grown up now, for never was an so, worried and 
distraught. Mr. Chandler, 9& alt events, had his 
tin box safe,—did I say that Jonathan had brought 
that home, through all? The old man was like a 
‘boy as he opened it ; safe, everything safe! And 
ithough his home was burned to the graynd, he 
still owned another large house in a part of the 
city which had escaped as by a miracle. 
He was for moving there imstantly, and gather- 
ing up some furnrture to start his household 


me. IE could see that she needed me, that she 


fire could not wholly account for. 

At last it was spoken, Before many days Mz. 
Watt announced that he had lost all, every dol- 
lar. His money had been inveated in real estate 
mortgages, and the smoking rows of once superb 
houses were the. mocking witnesses Of his ruin, 
I think he felt it was ruin to his ambition, too. 
I did. not then know, though Jonathan seemed to 
‘recognize it, how far his wealth had been the 
secret of his power. But he seemed to drop out 
iof those associations which had onee promised 
so brilliant a future. Perhaps he felt it would be 
only an encumbrance to him, as he set his face 
steadily in the one direction of regaining his lost 
wealth. 

And though heavier than ever, and dejected 
beyond words, the man had still his future and 


No woman ever gains with a man by that. The | 


again, but I insisted that Helen should stay with | 


Helen in the dining-room, and I heard him go 
out, banging the front door after him. 

Some time after that I went into the room and 
there sat Helen on the sofa, bolt upright, and 
staring at the wall. : 


my hand asI came up to her, “he says he is sure 
of making his way there, and he wants me to go 
with him. Oh, Martha! what shallI do? I hate 
him to touch me! It was nothing but his position 
made me willing to marry him,—that, and his 
money. And now there’s nothing but the man 
himself. To live my life with him——! It’s too 
horrible! When you scolded me so, that day I told 
you I was engaged, and when you asked me if I 
loved him, I wanted to say to you, ‘ I cannot bear 
to touch his hand, even,’ but I was too proud to 
say it.” 

‘‘ What did you say to him this morning ?” 

“T said,” she answered, calmly, “that I would 
go.” 

“Helen! you are crazy !” 

“No, I’m not. It would be a pretty time for 
me to break off now, when we have all the money 
and he has none. I would be the sordid wretch 
you called me in the fire the other morning. No, 
I believe I am too proud todo that. I have told 
him I will go. A horrid little room in some New 
York boarding-house is the cheerful home I shall 
have to look forward to this winter.” 

“But why need you go? Why,can’t your father 
give him money to start with and keep you at 
home? You sha’n’t go to New York!” 

“Father will have some losses, too, Mr. Watt 
says, in spite of his tin box. He will have to sup- 
pert us for a while I suppose, but it must be in 
some very plain way, until he looks into his 
affairs.” 

““Oh dear! oh dear! is this to be the end of it 
all!” | 

“No, Marty,” she answered, sadly, “it is only 
the beginning.” | 

In vain I strove, expostulated, reasoned. In 
vain I threatened, too. 

“I will go to your father and tell him that this 
unrighteousness must be stopped.” 

“Indeed you must not. The shock has been ter- 
rible to him already, he is so unnaturally excited 
over his box. You shall not say one word to him. 
I know he would think justasI do. He is plan- 
ning, now, to help in this New York business. If 
you say one word to him about unhappiness, if 
you give him any such view, it will worry him 
and bring on what we have been dreading so 
long.” 

He had some heart-trouble,—the physical, not 
the sentimental organ ; perhaps it would kill him. 
I believe I would not have cared much, if it had 
set Helen free. But she was bound by her own 
nice sense of the promise given. : 

“Where did Mr. Watt go?” Iasked. “When 
will he come back ?” 

“ Are you going to attack him, Marty ?” 

“T am going to tell him that you do not love 
him, and never have, and ask him to release 
you.” 

“Stop a minute, Marty. You knew that, all 
that, before the fire. Why didn’t you goto him 
then with your revelations, if this marriage be 
such an unholy thing? We have not grown any 
less congenial since.” And she laughed bitterly. 

I was struck dumb. Why had I not, indeed? 
I might have said because she had not shown me 
her heart so fully; but then I remembered that 
she had been very honest and had not pretended 
to one glimmer of love. / 
“No, Marty, you are self-convicted! You did 
not go to him then and ask him to release me, be- 


income. You thought if I was determined te be 
miserable, it would be such a gilded wretehedness 
that I could at least live under it, And you didn’t 
raise a finger to prevent #, 80 far as he was con- 
cerned.” 

“| should only have been a busy-body} You 
Saixt you would marry him.” 

“Don’t be one to-day they, fer I say I will, now! 
Except the houses and@ the horses and all, he is 
just the same man; he isn’t changed that I shoul 
take back my word.” 

“ But I did not know then that he was — so —” 
| “So far from my ‘ideal?’ No, I know you 
didn’t. Butas I am his, it seems, and as he really 
land faithfully loves me, we must make the best 
of it.” 
She was struggling to be cheerful then, poor 
soul ! 

“T should think,” said I, pouting,’ “that he 
might have had the grace to release you, now that 
he has lost everything. Men do that sometimes, 
believe.” 

) “Not out of story-books,” she answered, quick- 
ly, as though some such thought might have pre- 
sented itself to her mind and had been dis- 
appointed, “ that’s all romance! If he had,” she 
went on, “I am afraid I should have been mean 
enough te be honest, and said frankly to him 
‘what I have to you. No, Martha, you have noth- 
ing todo but help me get ready and lend me a 
dress to be married in.” 

“My black silk ?” 

“No,” she answered, quickly, “ your gray !” 

So our needles were busy for two days. She 
must bave clothes, anyway, married or not, and I 
stitched away, hoping every day at dinner that an 
earthquake might swallow up Perkins Watt, that 
he need never come again. 


“He is going to New York,” she said, catching 


cause he had houses, and carriages, and a great} 


leading two littie girls. He had stopped in at 
—— Church on his way home, where there was a 
little crowd of homeless people, and these two 
children, waifs from the fire, had been handed 
overto him. When we had poured out our many 
questions we found that we could learn nothing 
from the children themselves,—little things three 
and five years old. 

“Tam afraid their parents are dead,” he said, 
“they seem to belong together. They had wan- 
dered quite out on the prairie, and were brought 
in by some people who had no homes them- 
selves.” 

“We must adopt them, then, I suppose,” said I, 
“‘T hope they are not Irish.” 

“ Martha !” 

“Well, Ido! They are dear little things, now, 

and if they are to call me mother, I’d rather they 
wouldn’t bite me when they grow up!” 
“‘She is incorrigible, Helen! I was about to 
ask you both to stop .in at the church this after- 
noon, but as Marty is in her ‘ fee-faw-fum’ humor, 
I think she would do more harm than good.” 

“T will go,” said Helen, “ I have to do an errand 
for father.” 
She did go, and there came back with her, cling- 
ing to her skirts, the dearest little shame-faced 
boy, his head all a-tangle with golden curls and 
cinders, his face rosy through the soot and black- 
ness, and one little white shoulder shining 
through the coarse mesh of the knitted shawl 
bundled around him. 

“A perfect darling!” said I, seizing him, “he 
shall be my child; you may take those girls, 
Helen.” 

She made some light answer, but I could see as 
she busied herself about the boy, that she was 
dreamy and full of thought. He clung to her, 
and her face softened as she felt his little arms 
about her neck. After a while the tears came. 

“T see it all, now, Martha, and what a weak, 
drifting thing I have been. I will let you 
see to the very bottom of my heart. It wasn’t 
only for position, as you think, and for am- 
bition, that I said ‘yes’ to Perkins Watt. I 
believe, feeling as I did this autumn, that I 
should have said it to anybody, I was so tired of 
myself; so wearied out with young-lady life ; 
with calling, and concerts, and shopping. I 
haven’t one grain of talent to do anything like 
you. 1 couldn’t have been a ‘professional’ of 
any sort, even if my father had been willing. 
My life was a dead waste; and think of living 
out this meaningless round, year after year! [I 
weuld have married any man, I do believe, 
any honorable man, to escape from it. Don’t 
speak,” she went on, as I strove to interrupt 
her. “It’s wicked and awful, I know; from 
your stand-point, that used to be mine, years 
ago. But what career, what life has an unmar- 
ried girl, when she is past the bouquet age, and 
when she can’t doa thing but count the coming 
years, and try to look young as long as she can? 
‘Join the church, visit the poor;’ that’s the rep,t- 
men prescribed, I know, but I was born in the 
ehurch, you know, and have never been out 
of it. And I never went to seea poor person yet 
that I wasn’t outrageously imposed upor. So for 
years I have given all my charities into good 
Mary Holland’s hands. She always knows, and 
she spends her time tramping round. I never 
could do that without affronting people, or up- 
setting something, or having my porte-monnaie 
stolen before my very eyes!” 

“ But, Helen, there are other things!” 
“Are there? What? I’ve seen a girl sit at tlhe 


hand, waiting, waiting for the fairy-princa to 
ride by. Well! I haven’t been at the window, but 
I’ve waited for him, all the same. He never wil! 
come, and I will not put myself to sleep with 
anodynes,—schools and poor! There is a life and 
a soul in me, and it has spoken to me this morn- 
ing. Butit’s too late now. Think the dest of me, 
Marty dear, won’t you, and know that I accepted 
marriage, not at all for love, but to fill my life; to 
make a future that would be different, no matter 
how, anything to get: away from the old !” 

“ But if there was any bond between you! You 
hate to have him touch your hand !” 

“Tt is anty a sort of instinct,” she said, with a 
half sigh, “ and like other instincts must be rea- 
soned down, I suppose. It was just the same be-. 
fore, only there was wealth and pewer, and that: 
made me content. Now, there is only the man— 
Oh God ! and she burst into a passion of tears. 


I was alarmed, for the sobs that shook her 
seemed as if they would end in some dreadful 
spasm. [ started up to cali her father that he 
might see for himself how dreadful was the life- 
that lay before her, but she held me with acon-. 
Ivulsive hold. She would not let me go, and seemed: 
to yield, in spite of herself, ta the agony of her 
despair. 

Yet when she grew calmer and released me, she 
said, “This is the last,” and stood up very pale 
and quiet as we heard Jonathan’skey in the front 
door. Perkins Watt was with him, and they did not 
come into the parlor, but went directly upstairs. 
into. Mr. Chandler’s room. In a few minutes 
»Helen was summened for the key of the tin box. 
“What is the matter?” she asked, as she saw 
her father sitting in an arm-chair, all in a quiver 
of impatience and, it seemed, of rage. 

“Ask Marty for some hartshorn,” whispered 
Jonathan. “It is bad news, and I fear he will not 
be able to bear it.” 


‘his plans. He had had a long interview with | 


But instead of the earthquake came Jonathan, 


It is the earthquake then, thought I, come at, 


window, year after year, with her cheek upon ‘ger 
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last! It was soon told. The papers in the tin box, 
brought out with so much deadly risk from the 
burning bouse, were worthlessas withered leaves. 
The companies they represented, the stocks, the 
mills, were blown like chaff before the terrible 
flame. The old man bad always been very reti- 
cent about his affairs, and even the son-in-law, to 
be, had not supposed be was so deeply involved in 
the failing companies that were coming down 
ove after another Jike the block-houses that chil- 

dren build. 

“He is stock-holder to large amount in the 
Vesuvius, and in the Farina Mills. In the Yak 
Company, too!” said Jonatbav, hurrying down. 
“They are all ‘gone up’ to-day.” 

“Gone up!” said I. “ Won’t they come down 
again ?” 

“ Yes, with the cinders !” 

“But is there nothing? Is he really entirely 
ruined ?” 

“Nothing but the house on G-—— street.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” I cried, and went 
into the only fit of hysterics I ever bad in my life. 

It was really most bard-hearted, Jonathan said 


afterward, to sit there crying and laughing like 


mad; while overhead were trampling steps and 
hurried movements. So, like a reasenable being, 
I plunged my head into a basin of cold water, as 
I was bid, and came up to the surface, shocked 
into good behavior. 

They were all excitement upstairs. Mr. Chand- 
ler was fearfully agitated and gasping for his 
breath. They had the windows open and were 
fanniog, and Jonathan flew for a doctor, if indeed 
he could find one among the ashes. 

I eould not wait, but whispered to Helen as I 
took the fan from ber hand, ** One duty at least is 
clear,—you stay with him.” She took no notice, 
apparently, but I thought a slight color came 
back to her pale cheek as she moved about the 
room. 

The attack was over and Mr. Chandler was 
tranquil before the doctor came. Our home reme- 
dies had soothed him and put him to sleep. And 
then I went down tv Jonathan and told him what 
I bad said. 

“ Well, I do say, Marty, as usual, arranging for 
other people! Can’t you be satisfied to regulate 
me avd our own affairs without putting your 
hand in to make poor Perkins wretched? Have 
you no sort of conscience, at all, you women, that 
make and unmake matrimonial engagements as 
if they were picnics ?”’ 

“They ought to be! I am sure ours is, one 
eternal picnie. We weren’t at all sure of our 
weather when we started, whetber it would rain 


bags of gold, which it hasn’t, or be just sun- 


shiny and pleasant. But you must have the right 
kind of a party and not get in the wrong train! 
We didn’t take the Saratoga train, you know !” 

Jonathan came over and sat on the arm of my 
great chair. 

“Nor the drawing-room car,” he said, thought- 
fully, leaning over till his head rested against 
mine. 

“ And if you don’t forget the lemons,” I went on. 

“Which means, I suppose, if you have a suffi- 
ciently saucy wife.” 

** Yes, there’s nothing like a sympathetic diver- 
sity! But here’s the tea-bell, and that fulfills the 
argument. In the state Cassy’s in, since the fire, 
I am never right sure whether she will serve it up 
in the front-yard or on the kitchen stairs.” 

To my great joy, no “regulation” was needed. 
Things “ranged themselves,” as the French say, 
without a word of mine. I had sent Cassy up to 
sit with’ Mr. Chandler, so that Helen might come 
down to tea, but word came that she didn’t want 
any, and that Mr. Watt would be down by 
and by. 

“ By and by” lengthened itself into a long time, 
and when he did come down his face was flushed 
and his voice barsh. 

Over which symptoms I gloated, I am ashamed 
to say, aud, whea remonstrated with by my bus- 
band afterward, for my light-heartedness at such 
a time, I could ovly say, 

‘“ Men never can understand things. 
if a murder had been stopped.” 

Yes, things ranged themselves. The next day 
there was a still longer talk in the parlor with 
Perkiss Watt. 

‘IT told him everything,” Helen said. “I was 
honest with him at last. He was very angry, insuit- 
ing, almost, at first; wanted to keep up the en- 
gazement still and have me marry him a year 
hence when be is established in New York. 

“But I said [ would never leave wy father, 
now; that I had seen my duty clearer in these 
last days than ever before. | asked him if he 
wanted a wife who did not love bim at all, did 
not care for him in the least, for that waa my 
state of mind. 

“* But you would learn to, in time,’ he pleaded. 

«*1 have pot in five years, I answered. It was 
cruel, even you would have thought so, Marty, 
but 1 had to say it! 

“+ And yet, feeling this way, you were willing to 
marry we after I had lost everything. Ido not 
understand you. You are trifling with me. And 
pow that you are poor, you break with me!’ 

“*It was because | could not give you what you 
oucht to have in a wife, sywpathy and love. Il 
thought,—the money—. Ob! i: am very much 

ed! 
now.’ he angrily, ‘ you thought I 
would be satisfied with that. You think me a 
little soul, 1 presume, Miss Helen Chandler, but 


I feel as 


| 


if I had dreamed of the extent of your sacrifice, 
I would have released you long ago, as I do now.’ 
and he went away without another word.” 

“Poor fellow!” I said. Now that we were safe, 
I could afford to pity him. 

Of all the solid prosperity of the Chandlers 
there was only left the house on G—— street. 
But that, Jonathan said, would bring them in 
quite a neat income; there were so many rooms 
in it that they might rent them for offices and live 
with us, if they pleased. 

But they did not please. Helen made all the 
arrangements, for her father seemed stunned and 
incapable of decision. He wus content, strangely 
so, when she told him she was not to go to New 
York, but that they would go back into the old 
house. There were some pleasant rooms in the 
hback-building, rambling old rooms looking out on 
the gardens, and quite away from the noise of the 
street. These she would reserve for their simple 
housekeeping, and Jonathan agreed to rent for 
her all the rooms of the front building and in- 
sured that it would be an ampleincome. “ Almost 
enough,” he said, laughing, “ for you to call back 
Mr. Watt and give him a share.” 

It was curious, the interest that Mr. Chandler 
took in the little orphan, ‘‘ Helen’s boy,” as we 
all called him. He had never had a son, and all 
the masculine sympathies and hopes that had 
been disappointed in Helen’s babyhood, seemed 
renewed in the little waif. “ Boy”.amused him 
by the hour, and we were very glad to have them 
both so occupied, while we went on with our 
loving labors in those old back-rooms. 

If | carried away every blue thing from my 
house, Helen’s room, I was resolved, should have 
some of its old color and atmosphere. Luckily 
(found some bright blue flannel, bought for a 
dressing-gown, that made sufficient drapery for 
the windows and covered a snug couch in the 
corner made out of a packing-box. Helen tlushed 
with gratified surprise as I produced it. 

“{ am glad to get back to the Virgin’s colors,” 
she said, aud I knew that [ had read her thought. 

“I believe I have found out what I am made 
for,’ Helen said at last. “'To come in at a pinch, 
to shift, and turn, and coutrive. Just think how 
my light would have been hidden had it not been 
for that blessed fire !” 

It was wonderful, the faculty that seemed 
struck out in her. She still bad her old flashing 
way, but there was a poise about her, a settled 
purpose, and a taking hold of her new life witha 
heartiness that was joy to see. 

“IT never knew you had so much of the mother 
in you,” I said, as she came to me with the “ Boy” 
one day, obedient already to his baby caprice. 

“ I did,” she said, with a frank blush that made 
me love her all the more. 

This was after my own baby was born, and she 
had come, with her sweet imperiousness, to carry 
off from me the two little girls. 

“But you haven’t room; you haven’t,”—pa- 
tience, 1 was about to say, but I checked myself. 

“Three children! It’s ridiculous, Helen, it 
will take all your time, all your strength.” 

“What else is my time good for, 1 should like 
to know? You think nobody has any theories 
of education but yourself, 1 do believe. Let me 
have a chance, you horrid old married thing!” 

“Oh, well! Take them then. On _ second 
thought, it is best, for ‘ Boy’ would certainly be 
spoiled when he grows up, you know.” 

“On second thought, it is best,” said Helen, 
leaning over to kiss me, “for they will certainly 
be Irish when they grow up, you know!” _- 

©. H. 


Public Opinion, 


FAMILY EXPENSES OF ROYALTY. 
(From a Speech of Sir Charles Dilke—Correspondence N. Y. 
Tribune.) 

HE salaries of the royal household, which 
amount to $655,000 a year, include a vast num- 
ber of totally useless officials—Chamberlains, Com p- 
trollers, Masters of Ceremories, Marshals of the 
Household, Grooms of the Robes, Lords-in- Waiting, 
Grooms-in-Waiting, Gentlemen Ushers, and a few 
persons who appear to perform services, but who 
ought to be paid for those services as they perform 
them, and rot be made permanent officials with 
great titles of honor—such, for instance, as the His- 
torical Painter to the Queen, Portrait Painter to 
the Queen, and the Lithographer in Ordinary. Un- 
der the Lord Steward’s Department, und the De- 
partwent of the Master of the Horse, we have such 
officers as the Coroner of the Household, and the 
Chief Bquerry and Clerk Marshal, and various 
others whose duties are not of a very burdensome 
description. Nothing is more singular than the 
constitution of the medical department. You 
would hardly credit the uumber of medical gentle- 
men who are required for the service of the house- 
hold, but I am aware that some of them are unpaid. 
Chere are three Physicians in Ordinary, three Physi- 
cians Extraordinary, one Sergeant-Surgeon Exira- 
ordinary, two Sergeant-Surgeons, three Surgeons 
Extraordinsry, one Physician of the Household, 
one Surgeon ot the Household, one Surgeor -A pothe- 
cary, two Chemists of the Establishment in Ordi- 
pary, one Surgeon-Oculist, one Surgeon-Dentist, 
one Dentist in Ordinary, and one other physician— 
or twenty-one 1n all; while the Prinee of Wales has 
for his special benefit three Honorary Physicians, 
two Physicians in Ordinary, two Surgeons iu Ordi | 
nary, one Surgeon Extraordinary, one Chemist in 
Ordinary, or eleven more, making thirty-two doc- 


|oothing that you do net approve. ... 


tors in one family. I should be almost afraid of 


tiring anybody who listened to me while I went 


over the list of strange offices of which the House- 
hold is made up—Lord High Almoner, Sub-Almoner, 
Hereditary Grand Almonoer, Master of the Buck- 
hounde, Clerk of the Check, Clerk of the Closet, 
Exonsin Waiting, and last, but not least, the Hered- 
itary Grand Falconer, the Duke of St. Albans, 
who might, perbaps, with advantage, if he is to re- 
tain his salary of $7,500 a year, be created Heredit- 
ary Grand Pigeon-Shooter in Ordinary. If we turn 
to the Lord Steward’s department. we come at once 
upon a mysterious Board of Green Cloth, as it is 
called, at the head of which are the Lord Steward, 
the Treasurer, the Comptroller of the Honsehold, 
and the Master of the Household, witha perfectarmy 
of secretaries aud clerks, and with special secre- 
taries, with special offices, and with special salaries 
in each of those sections of the department. In 
the kitchen department we havea chief cook and 
four master cooks, receiving salaries of between 
$10,000 aud $15,000 a year among the five, and a 
host of confederates, some of whom have duties 
that I cannot even guess at—such, for instance, as 
the two “Green Office” men. There are whole de- 
partments, tne duties of woich canvot be very con- 
siderable, one would think, or, at all events, not 
considerable enough to warrant their being made 
into departments of the Household; for instance, 
the confectionary department and the ewer depart- 
ment, while the duty of table-decking employs no 
less than five persons who have salaries of between 
$2,500 and $3,000 a year in all. 


MORE PLAIN TALK. 
{From the Same. } 


OW, institutions are not good or bad ia 
themselves, 80 wuch as geod or pad when 
judged by their working, and we are told that a 
limited monarchy works well. I set aside, in this 
speech, the question of whether a Republie would 
would work better; but I confess freely that I 
doubt whether, if the charges to which I have to- 
night alluded are, well-founded, the monarchy 
should not set its house in order. There is a wide- 
spread belief that a Republic here is only a matter 
of education and time. It issaid that some daya 
Commonwealth will be our government. Now, 
history and experience show that you cannot have 
u Republic ubless you possess at the same time the 
Republican virtues; but you answer—Haves we not 
public spirit? Have we not the practice of self- 
government? Are we not guining general educa- 
tion? Well, if you can show me a fair chanc> that 
a Republic here will be free from the political cor- 
ruption that hangs about the Monarchy, I say, for 
my part—and I believe the middle o.asses in gene- 
ral will say—let it come. 


THE VOICE OF LOYALTY. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


IR CHARLES DILKE has given the Queen 
notice to quit. It need not be said that this 
eminent youvg man has not taken this momentous 
step without full consideration. He has calculated 
the cost of the monarchy in pounds sterling, and 
determined that it is not worth the moncy paid for 
it. In the plenitude of his civil, military, and 
naval knowledge he has condemned the Royal 
housebold, the Royal guards and the Royal yachts. 
They are all so bad that he is willing to weloome a 
Republio, if there is only a chance that it will give 
us anything better. . . Probably there is not a 
public-lLeuse in the Royal borough which cannot 
tell of a mysterious stranger who has haunted the 
parlor for months buck and listened in silence, 
broken only by an occasional question of startling 
pertinence, to the gossip of the Queen’s footmen, 
. Considering the universal knowledge and 
the penetrating insight of Sir Charles Dilke, it is a 
little strange to find bim at fault when trying to 
interpret Mr. Disraeli’s late description of the 
Queen's political duties. He is intellectually pros- 
trated by the statement that the Queen signs noth- 
ing that she does not approve, ‘* What,’”’ he asks, 
‘* does the Emperor of Russia do more than that ?”’ 
if Sir Charles had that experience of personal goy- 
ernment which, were he only a Russian subject, 
he would be no long time in gaining, he would 
understand that there is a great differenee between 
signing everything that you do approve and signing 
Great 
matters of home policy rarely come under her 
Majesty’s eye until they have been so thoroughly 
sifted in Parliament 2s to leave ne doubt that the 
nation has made up its mind about them; and to 
an English Sovereign who is satisfied upon this 
head tbere can be no question as to the course 
which the Crown ought.to take. 

As regards duties of State it matters greatly by 
whom they are performed; as regards duties of 
cerewony it matters little or nothing. They are 
strictly ceremonial, and so long as the Crown is 
adequately represented the impression made by 
their due discharge is not affected by personal con- 
siderations. . .. What is it that gives a sting 
even to this petty higgling about pounds, shillings, 
and pence? What is it that leads Hogiishmen to 
listen with approving laughter to a demonstration 
that the one monarchy in Burope that is both 
ancient and popular ought to be sent about its busi- 
ness because a Republic might perhaps—Sir Charles 
Dilke does not ask for certainty—be found a little 
cheaper? Nothing, we firmly believe, but the fact 
that the monarchy no longer keeps itself before the 
eyes of the people, that it leaves those who cannot 
estimate its political advaniages without any sub- 
stantial evidence of its existence. Let this state of 
things be altered—and altered it could be without 
difficulty by giving the Prince of Wales his proper 
place in society—and Sir Charles Dilke might go on 
bidding the Republic come until he grew weary of 
the useless invitation. 

STOLIDITY OF TRAVELERS. 

{From the Vermont Chronicle.) 
A SK twenty men whom you may meet on the 
cars in the course of one hundred miles, how 
mueoh hay farmers cut to the acre on an average, on 


the land that lies in sight, and not one in ten can tell 


you, though they belong in the region. Ask them 
how much corn ten acres would average, how many 
potatoes they regard as a fair yield, and there 
will be as much hesitancy and as little information. 
On the banks of the Mchawk, in New York, are 
hundreds and thousands of acres of broom-corn 
stubble, and though men from the region were 
coming in at nearly every station, I found none 
could tell me how much broom brush could be raised 
from an acre, nor how much it could be sold for. 
At last one man gave it asa dim recollection that 
bad been on his mind for some time, that if the 
owner obtained a fair price for a fair crop, it would 
give him $150 per acre. But there were fields of 


| twenty-five, and even fifty acres, and these repeated 


for miles and miles, apparentiy enough for the 
brooms of the nation. At the same time, there were 
within sight large numbers of canal-boats, heavily 
laden, going toward Albany, some giving evidence 
of having a family on board, but not a passenger in 
the car could tell how many miles oneof those boats 
went in a day, nor bow long it ordinarily took them 
to pass from Buffalo to Albany, or return. They 
were generally drawn by two horses, seldom by 
one, and a few by three horses or mules. Rut they 
did not seem to move faster than three miles an 
hour, though my position for judging was not very 
favorable. 

But there were plenty of people, and some good- 
looking men, who could spend their time reading a 
paper or novel, and rarely look out to read the story 
of the lavish wealth the Great Father had scattered 
around them, nor the wonders with which he had 
variegated the landscape. For all purposes of im- 
provement by travel they were as insensible as 
blocks. No facts were gathered, no fancy pleased, 
uo wonder nor admiration excited, no knowledge 
secured, unless it was some ephemeral facts from 
the Daily. 1s that a piciure of the wayin which 
men geuerally treat their opportunities? With 
those which are invaluable they seem as careless as 
if they were of no account. What was it to them 
whether the cars they were in were dingy or beau- 
tiful, the road smooth or rough, the country through 
whioh they passed rich or poor, well-tilled or poor- 
-ly-tilled, whetuer little produce was en route to 
market or much. They seemed to care as little as 
they knew. All inquiries that could be started were 
met by the inevitable “‘don’t know’’—‘never 
heard,’’ and the inquirer was obliged to turn to the 
fave of nature, and read her tales without the help 
of any human interpreter. But it did seem as if the 
people ought to awuke to such a source of informa- 
tion as lies around every one, that whether be trayv- 
els or remains at home, he may have the satisfac- 
tion, and confer it upon others when occasion of- 
fers, of telling them what he and his neighbors are 


| about; what amount of produce they take from an 


acre, or What amount they manufacture, to an em- 
ployé in iren, wood, salt, brooms, or any other 
thing. 
BRET HARTE. 
(From the Independent—Edwin P. Whipple.] 


HE usual explanation of Mr. Harte’s peculiar 
popularity is plainly inadequate. It consists 
in saying loosely that he hasshrewd common sense, 
based on a rich, broad, extravagant humor; and 
that he has an instinct to select the topics best cal- 
oulated to bring his powers into immediate notice. 
Tue “ Heathen Chinee,” for example—his most pop- 
ular attempt in verse—is considered to measure the 
capacity of the man. It must be admitted that when 
Bil Nye, the boisterous blackguard of the Plains, is 
outwitted in cheating at cards by the mild Ah Sin, 
and exclaims, ** We are ruined by cheap Chinese la- 
bor,” he practically settled the Chinesé question. 
That stroke of genius will pass as a humorous force 
into ali discussions of the labor question. .. 
But this particular success has blinded people to the 
tact that Bret Harte’s special power isin his **sen- 
timent.”” John Phenix and Mark Twain, not to — 
mevtion other American bumorists, have been more 
extravagantly funny than he can pretend to be; 
but their Zun has not touched as his has touched the 
human heart and reason. 

Why? We think the explanation is found in the 
fact that Bret Harte is a thoroughly educated man, 
sympathizing with the/inest results of thought and 
culture, and gifted with a delicacy and depth of 
feeling which even Tennyson would not disown. 
His best impersonations are undoubtedly subtle in- 
terpretations of the ‘* Roughs’’; but he does his work 
all the more powerfully because he is individually 
raised above the coarse creatures whose subterra- 
nean virtue he detects and depicts. The repulsive 
outside does not conceal from his sharp eye the 
presence of some of the noblest qualities of human 
pature. Still he ever looks down on what he repre- 
sents. In none of his stories or poems does he place 
himself on a moral or intellectual level with his sub- 
jects. The sentiment of humanity is all that con- 
nects him with his vividly conceived and boldly 
drawn characters. The external aspect of his he- 
roes is as bad as bad can be. As commonly delinea- 
ted, they are the heroes of vulgar and extravagant 
melo-drama, or vulgar and extravagant farce. Bret 
Harte “ poetically’ conceives them; and thus adds 
the charm which his predecessors failed to seize, 
appreciate, and appropriate. . . . . He comes 
forward as the interpreter of the “ roughs”’ only on 
grounds which will eventually extinguish ruffian- 
ism. He touches that vital virtue in their inmost 
souls which willin the end regenerate their coarse 
natures. He may be tolerant of their besetting sins ; 
but his toleration is of that sort which tends to lift 
rather than to justify them. In short, he is thor- 
oughly Christian in the sentiment which directs 
equally his humor and his pathos, though he is ar- 
tistically careful to conceal his end in his means, 
and to teach nee while seeming to dispense 
with 

The real danger to literature in Bret Harte’s suc- 
cess will spring from his imitators. . 


—Alaska develops a store-house of coal for the 
Pacific Coast which is likely to prove of great 


value, 
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Literature and Art. 
BOOKS. 


Other Essays. By Charles F. 

Osgood & Co. 1871. 

It is a rather odd fact that the two English-speak- 

ing nations—who are at the same time pre-eminently 
the money-making nations—care comparatively 
little for books specially devoted to current ques- 
tions of finance and the stock-market, whether they 
be written by profound economists, or treat the 
topics with picturesque gayety and piquant gossip. 
England, to be sure, bas always had a heavy stock 
of political economists who have made finance a 
study, and in some Cases @ speciality; but of boeks 
like this of the brothers Adams, there exist none of 
any note save those of the solemnly-lively Francis. 
Across the chennel it is altogether different. The 
Paris Bourse és a bagatelle compared with the Lon- 
don Exchauge: its speculators are out-rivaled in 
prilliancy, in shrewdness, in magnificence of resour- 
ces by tke operators of the New York stock-mar- 
ket: but its financial literature is immense. Apart 
from solid dissertations there are dozens on dozens 
of manuals of the Bourse, books which explain the 
tecbnicalities of stock-jobbery, which enunciate 
theories by which operations are assured of success, 
which tell the feverish romance of speculation, 
which bubble over with biography, with passionate 
sarcasm, with the gayest cynicisms. And all these 
literary performances, running up and down the 
whole gamut of style and theme, seem to find abun- 
dant readers, and plentiful applause. We wish we 
could heartily believe that a like reception will be 
accorded to the Chapters of Erie and Other Essays, 
but we greatly suspect that the joint authors would 
have made considerably more money had they com- 
bined their efforts ona novel. Yet it is difficult to 
understand why a book of this character should not 
have a large success. It treats of two of the 
most momentous subjects of the times. It shows 
us the inner workings, the scandals, the au- 
dacities of our modern stock-market, and rail- 
road rings; it discusses the most vital ques- 
tions of the national currency, it presents viv- 
idly and soundly the danger to our industries, 
our politics, and our morals, of the growing 
ascenderecy of great railway corporations. Un- 
doubtedly one reason why the public is merely 
curious, aud indeed mainly indifferent to the class 
of writings whereof Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr.. 
in particular, bas made a specialty, is the belief that 
after all it accomplishes nothing. It seeks to bring 
about a limited reform where a limited reform is 
impossible. The fact of the day is that every body 
wants money, and as much as possible. A conse- 
quent fact is, that money and success are made iden- 
tical, and people in general do not really concern 
themselves greatly as to the moral means by which 
success is attained. And this indisputable state of 
affairs—a condition of things which only dreamers 
or idealizers would undertake to deny—is further 
strepgthened by an exaggerated fondness for all 
forms of luxurious living; the loss of whick, as men 
£0, is apt to make existence seemingly unendurable. 
Competition—a necessary concomitant of quick 
wealth—has given a terrible intensity to all ways of 
money getting; and while this feverishness shows 
itself more distinctly in the manipulation of paper 
securities than in manufacture, or commerce, or 
agriculture, the manner of the stock-market is felt 
to differ from “ legitimate’”’ trade rather in degree 
than in kind. Hence a deep-seated, moral reaction 
against one class of speculations and speculators 
only, is not easy to create, while it is yet an even 
more arduous matter to keep the public excited for 
any length of time at that white heat of indignation 
where reform becomes permanent. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Adams appeals to self-interest he is at 
once on the level with those whom he opposes, and 
as the average of legislation proves, he is on the 
weakest side. 

Are warnings of this nature useless then? Very 
far are we from implying it. If the public be apa- 
thetic all the more it ought to be awakenvud. Disrep- 
utable railroad managements may not be the only 
blots on our feast of charity, but they are neverthe- 
less serious and augmenting evils, and it is often 
with reforms as with fortifications. You carry a 
height only to uncover a masked battery. You car- 
ry the battery, only to disclose a hidden ditch; but 
the momentum of the charge sweeps across every 
obstruction and the column of attack pauses not 
until it holds the enemy’s ground. The Chapters of 
Erie, etc., assails only one public danger, while Civil 
Service reform, the reorganization of parties, the 
purification of municipal governments,—not to men- 
tion the purification of tue public press—are of co- 
ordinate importance. Yet it is obvious that a suc- 
cessful settlement of the railroad question would 
greatly help toward the attainment of ll these oth- 
er objects. Let us add that the services rendered by 
the present volume would have been greater if the 
vigor with which the scoundrels in railway men- 
agement and iegislation are exposed had been 
equaled by a clearness of statement in the matter 
of remedies. How reform is to be brought about is 
almost wholly explained by negatives. This and 
that course will not do. Such a plan is hopeless. 
Such an expedient is idiotic. But when we seek 
something positive we find not more than two or 
three paragraphs, and even here the suggestions are 
so vague and hesitating that we scarcely dare to 
adopt them. Surely something more than brilliant 
invective is necessary if we are going to war with 
the railway giants to any purpose. 


Expository Lectures on St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Colossians. By the late Bisho Witson, of Cal- 
cutta, end Metropolitan of India. Protestant 
Episcopal Society. New York : 1871. 

This is still further described on the title-page as 
an attempt to apply the Apostie’s argument respeet- 
ing the errors at Colosse on the subject of Christ’s 
Mediation, to the present circumstances of the 


church, Originally it was in the form ©? a series of | 


Lectures, delivered in the Parochial Chapel, London, 
as early as 1815; but re-arranged and condensed in 
1842 for the Lenten service in the Cathedral in Cal- 
cutta. In 1845 the industrious Bishop having re- 
treated from the summer heats to the hills of Simla, 
re-wrote the entire course for the press; and it ap- 
pears now as a series of thirty-five Expository Lec- 
tures, embracing the whole Epistle. 

The work, which thus, evidently, has been the life- 

work of the excellent and revered author,—is some- 
what after the manner of Chalmer’s Lectures on the 
Epistle to the Romans. But our Scotch brethren 
would probably say that the two series fairly show 
what different hearers the two men had before them. 
The luxuriant imagination, the fervid eloquence, 
the vigorous, if not always convincing, argument of 
the Scotch divine, are wholly wanting in the smooth 
periods of the English Bishop. He speaks in a pa- 
ternal, mildly instructive way, apparently to listen- 
ers who do not relish excitement, nor care to wrestle 
with difficulties, but are satisfied by a gentle expli- 
cation of the Apostle’s meanings as they are under- 
stood from the evangelical stand-peint, and by a few 
such evident inferences as should be made by an 
Episcopal clergyman who stands there. He says 
when concluding the series,—in language which may 
be taken as a fair example of his style,—that “the 
practical end in view of Christianity, as appears 
from this Epistle, is love to God and man, devotion, 
meekness, preparation for heaven. This isits object. 
The Christian has more than enough to do with his 
own heart, and his interior walk with God; and he 
turns not aside to controversy, except as compelled 
by fidelity to Christ in the station he oocupies.”’ 
Though the main object of the Jecturer, therefore, is 
to hold up what he calls “the grand fundamental 
doctrine of the mediation of Christ,”’ in opposition 
to “the idolatry and superstition of saint-mediation 
and endless petty observances,”’ it is donein an af- 
fectionate, inoffensive way that will not exasperate 
the feelings of the most sensitive High-Churchman 
or Romanist. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Morton House. A Novel. By the author of 
Valerie Aylmer. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
Here is a work of fiction written ou native ground, 
by a home writer, built up out of American facts, 
and nevertheless as interesting as the better ave- 
rage of English novels. To say this and mean praise 
by it, will strike a certain class of readers strange- 
ly; yetit is precisely in the fact that English novels 
really satisfy us Americans to a degree that the 
home article does not, that our fictitious literature 
obtains its provincial character. We allude, of 
course, to the conventional novel and not to such 
writers as George Eliot, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
or even Dr. Holmes. These authors move in inde- 
pendent spheres; but the great mass of current 
fictions, as published by the Harpers, the Apple- 
tons, and others, takes a lower range of purpose, 
and is English in origin not so much because foreign 
novels cost less, as that in construction, develop- 
ment and tone they please more. They all have— 
or rather the better class have—that indescribable 
something, that air, that finish which is as highly 
regarded iu the circulating library as: good blood 
and good breeding are in our social circles. This 
subtle power can be imitated, and we have plenty 
of imitations. But the genuine essence is only pos- 
sible to genius, and Morton House proves to us that 
at last we have a writer who understands ber pub- 
lic, and who works not to show how brilliant she 
can be, but simply too produce that literary article 
which is most acceptable in the regular market. 
The story is located in the South: yet there is nota 
word of glorification of lost institutions or lost 
causes. This species of rubbish is simply brushed 
one side, and we have society as it is—not a brawl- 
ing debating club, but an assemblage of individu- 
als concerned in the ordinary ways of life. The 
plot serves; is thoroughly sensational, and yet 
tolerably reasonable. The characterizations are 
good: the conversation is excellent. Aboveall, the 
tone is healthy and unostentatiously American. 
For the sake of our literature we trust that the 
author will not pause in her new career, which cer- 
tainly opens with the bravest promise. 


Poems of William Oullen Bryant. Collected and 
arranged by theauthor. With Illustrations. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) This is in every way a 
really exquisite edition of Bryant, the illustrations 
being of unusual excellence, and the printer’s work 
thoroughly tasteful. The arrangement of the poems 
adopted by the author is that of time, each follow- 
ing the other in the order in which they were writ- 
ten. Such a classification, while being defective in 
that it does not readily disclose the exact limita- 
tions and directions of the poet’s field of work, is 
nevertheless of great biographical value, as ena- 
bling one to trace the changing effects of a continu- 
ously maturing mind. Strangely enough, however, 
in Bryant this progressive maturity is less visible 
than in his brother bards. His poetic genius had a’ 
sort of Minerva birth, and in the earliest poems we 
find as firm a hand, and nearly as compact a 
thought as in the latest of the author’s productions. 
The difference is rather in flexibility, in control and 
in variety. No poet that we can recall so wonder- 
fully combines studied precision of expression, and 
painstaking in the choice of words and epithets 
with an appearance of ease which gives an invaria- 
ble expression of spontauveous and fluent work. 
The art is there, you see it and feelit; but you are 
so under the sway of the larger thought that it 
produces nothing of that sense of constraint and 
labor whieh in Gray, for example, takes away half 
the enjoyment of the poetry. Thus with Bryant 
we associate only the sense of naturalness, sim- 
plicity, sweetness, and the most studied grace seems 
not studied atall. This in itself is a rare and dis- 
tinct gift which bestows that individualization 
by which alone 8 poet reaches beyond his time, and 
takes permanent place in literature. 


Poems. By Charles Swain. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers). Here is a poet that ought to glory in 


large editions, if the people for whom one writes | 


were the people who buy books. Swain sings the 
songs of the commonality of every country. His 
themes are homely, his verses are hearty rather 
than vigorous, and most critics will be disposed to 
see in them only a puerile jingling of rhyme. But 
to every-day men and women, that portion of hu- 
manity which shows itself to advantage in the cen- 
sus, the hard-working and close-living million, 
verses of this kind have a power. The author looks 
at things as they are, prefers lovableness to beauty, 
the manly qualities to brilliancy, strikes robustly 
at the silly coquetries and the small vanities of wo- 
men, seizes swiftly upon the gleams of sunshine 
which struggle through the common life, and brings 
the cheeriest encouragement to those in sorrow and 
distress. Fresh, large-hearted,—in his sea-pieces, 
even boisterous—he comes like a rush of bracing 
air into the stifling atmosphere of the working- 
shop and the cottage. There is nothing in this 
poetry that will live long. Occasionally it seems to 
descend into the dreariest trivialities. But we can 
well understand that there are thousands upon 
thousands to whom the name of Swain is a house- 
hold word, and whe find food and strength and 
heightened courage in these homely, bluff and 
breezy songs. 


Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by 
W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., and Theodore 
Martin. (New York: Holt & Williams.) The minor 
poems of Goethe, as the translators, in their pre- 
face, quite justly remark, are variable not so much 
in finish asin substance, many of them being airy 
nothings so evanescent in quality as not to admit of 
avy adequate reproduction in a foreign dress. The 
present volume has, therefore,* many omissions, 
some indeed which we cannot well help regretting. 
Nevertheless, from the poems of the book the En- 
glish reader will be able to form a: very tolerable 
conception of Goethe in his lighter or lyric mo- 
ments. Of the two translators, Aytoun is the freest 
and boldest, Martin is the more careful and the 
duller. In single instances as in the ‘‘ Wanderer’s 
Night’s Songs,’’ Longfellow’s translations appear 
to be far more felicitous than those of Martin, while 
some of the verses in J. 8. Dwight’s renderings 
have a charm thatis pot to be found inp the kin- 
dred translations of Aytoun. In general, however, 
both Aytoun aud Martin have done exceptionally 
good work, and Messrs. Holt & Williams only give 
another evidence of the remarkably good judgment 
of their house in including the volume in their 
‘“* Library of Foreign Poetry.” 


After all not to Create Only. By Walt Whit- 
wan. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) This famous 
American Institute Poem has already attained wide 
publicity through the press. In form and matter 
itis as daring an assault upon ordinary rules of 
poetic utterance as could well be conceived, and 
very naturally it bas provoked a great deal of 
good-humored criticism. Walt Whitman’s stan- 
dard is not that of the polite world, nor on the 
other hand is bis eccentricity a proof of genius. If 
we go behind the clothing of his thoughts, however, 
we discover a genuine grandeur and expansion 
which it is hardly worth while laughiog down. In 
his rugged way Walt Whitman sees the elements 
already in formation. outof which the America of 
the future is to be created, and for this clairvoy- 
ance, if for nought else, he deserves a distinct re- 
cognition in our literature. 


° SUVENILE. 


Mother Goose set to Music (New York: G. W. 


Carleton & Co.). There are not a few traditional 
Mother Goose songs omitted in this elegantly print- 
ed little volume, and there is incluied no small 
store of comparatively recent nursery jingles 
which scarcely come under the title description of 
the book. In no wise, however, does this detract 
from its excellence. The new selections are crisp 
and sparkling, the old friends are as racy aud non- 
sensical asever. The music of course is extremely 
simple, and such as young hands can thrum out on 
the piano. In illustrations the volume is particu- 
larly well favored, the brothers Dalziel and others 
| contributing some fairly good miniature drawings. 


Puss and Robin, By Tom Hood (London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co). The name of Tom 
Hood, even if does not belong to the man who has 
made all us grown up folk laugh and cry, has a good 
record of its own. The present tale is done in 
rhyme and illustrated by Frilich. The plot is sim- 
ple, but effective. Bob and Kitty are two children 
who are sitting at the foot of a fence, while puss is 
engaged in stalking a robin on top thereof, Puss 
catches the bird but falls off the fence and is pur- 
sued by the children with such zeal that the robin 
escapes, flies through an open window into the 
house, and is finally captured and caged. All of 
which works up capitally under Hood’s pen and 
Frulich’s pencil, making altogether an excellent 
book for the youngsters, no matter how few their 
years. 


The Lost Child. By Henry Kingsley (New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co.) If we mistake not 
this is an extract from that admirable Australian 
novel of Mr. Kingley’s, Geoffrey Hamlin. It is, at 
all events, a most vivid tale of how a little lad was 
lost in the “‘bush’” and found dead two or three 
thousand feet up a mountain range. Mr. Frilieh 
has illustrated the incidents of the story, his strong 
and peculiar style of work adding much to its inter- 
est. The book is not suited for very young children 
to read, but it may be made the text fora story 
to which even the youngest will listen with un 
wavering attention. 


The Boys and Girls of Beech Hill. By A. J. 
Greenough (New York: Boughton & Wyman). This 
is an addition to that large class ef story books for 
which our Sunday-school libraries appear to afford 
an insatiable market. Its scene is laid in New En- 
gland ; its characters being all arranged with a view 
to the teaching of religious truths. 

Posie isasimilar publication by the same house. 


| The author’s name is not given. It is an English 


| stood orappreciated by‘ 


| 


story, presumably a repeiy js, h li 

Posie Keith, a guild on, 
Christian life, and in spite of te youth, succeeded 
in making herself a genuine D The story 
is very prettily told, and’P6 is one 
which may. well be fasoinating = youthful readers. 


The Judge's Pets. By.E. Johnson. 
Hurd & Houghton). 
for children, and of dfiljdret in their’ 
relations to one another to, sundry, animals, in-; 
cluding dogs, horses, piggy: ‘awd 
chickens. It is a very GHarth collection’ of 
tales,and we do not, caleu-, 
many an hour to all'ages, w 
second hand from the of ot of others. 

The Red Shanta By Pask Ludtow.: 
ton: Henry A. Youug &@o.)'The im 


we have received tis bodi¢ is it 


first-rate materia}, jnaxtistioaly, wonked ap. :: 
the merit of we ‘are’ disposed? 
to think that the author on ‘tie 
title-page, given remtntscences OF his school-life in 
New England Hug lecks that 
something which make a tive boy’s-book fasci- 
nating to every onexme ever been boy. 

number of scrapes which the Red) Shitity 
find themselves, is,gaptainiy and if 
they were described ag afew living: authons df, evr 
acquaintance can describe,sugh, affain, baok 
would have an almos( up precedented success, 


Morning Glories. Micott: (New York” 
G. W. Carlton & ot 
-indeed 


| miiration 


leit 
Only in Fun. The Dark’ Night.’ By’ Lugy 
Guernsey. 
Union.) Lindsay Lee. (New onk,: Carlton & Laney 
han.) The Two Hidden Angela (Phila- 
delphia: Afred Martien.) The first twe.are simple 
stories intended for the Glasses, in, Sunday- 


schools, and meet that intention very; credi 
Lindsay Lee is the produstar real feelin 


perience. It is an admirable little pg 
piety and temperance, and Wort hy a wid 
tribution among the wofkin#?”’ dass. 
Marriages and Hidden | angele intended! 
vehicles of advice for young gadied wh! the: babjéets 
of marriage and works of ebarity.! Bothare fairly 
treated. The make-up of ,thg latten wdlunies is! ents 


ceedingly attractive—a feature hikely!; to necomy 


mend them as gift-books, the, class, fox pwhose 
benefit they were written. 


A Summer in the Forést.: (American'’'Traet 
Society: New York.) Roemndys) of «Ridgemdiunt. 
By Julia A. Eastman. (Bpstey «.D. Lethrap &'Ga.) 
Two very fair Sunday-schgol tgjea, adwovading | the 
universal obligation of Home, ree 


Seymours. (New York 


of total abstinence very 
aims to include medici ‘an 
dangerous temptations. ‘BY 
Ellen Guernsey. (Philadelphia ‘Aheriddit ‘Sundays 
school Union.) An btdry ‘for’ boys, 'the 
foundation of which is texts, Whatsd+ 
ever thy hand findeth to do it: withthy mighé,}? 
and He that is faithful im, thet, whieh, is, least, is 
faithful alzoin much.” New 
York : American Tract, Bociety.),.A story, 
There is something so bi er in a daughter 
preaching to, and praying her ‘gray-head 
parents, that we would fain’ thé’ 
occurs oftener in books tr Teality’ The Hath. 
Crown and its Philosophy.) Rev. Robert Halk 
The King’s Pine Appleo’ By EL The Hidden 
Power. By Fanny Elizabeth; Bannet.:<Philadelpiia : 
Alfred Martien.) This pabjishing house, js, rather 
remarkable for the taste nd: beauty of its bindings. 
Generally too, the literary matter for which, syeb 


beauty is prepared, is. erving of its fine 
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Majesty, Queen Victoria, dusts a 'thé 
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SITORT CUTS” IN POLITICS. 
E are somewhat surprised to find Harper's 

Weekly, generally so considerate and judi- 
cious in its political utterances, speaking upon 
the claim of women to vote under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, as follows: 

““That Congress, in adopting the Amendment, did not 
mean to authorize women to vote, is unquestionable. But 
it is a political axiom in the history of our Anglo-Saxon 
race that every statute may be justly interpreted to favor 
liberty, if the text will fairly allow it, although it has been 
notoriously intended to restrain and limit it. Now the 
confessed purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment was to 
enlarge liberty; and if it should prove to have done more 
than was meant, the greater enlargement cannot be re- 
fused. The spirit of the Constitution toward slavery was 
that of the law of Venice to Shylock. It gave him the 
pound of flesh—no more, no less. But toward liberty its 
spirit is that of the father to his returning son, ‘ All tha 
I have is thine.’” | 

It seems to us that those who argue in this way, 
while they intend to honor liberty, really endanger 
its best safe-guards. 

The whole theory of our government is that 
liberty and justice are to be maintained by the 
expression of the popular will through regular 
channels. That expression takes the form of 
written laws. Laws have their whole authority, 
their sole claim to reverence and obedience, in 
the fact that they represent what the people 
willed to be done. They lose that character en- 
tirely when we foist upon them meanings which 
their enactors did not intend to give them. 

The argument that we have quoted contends 
that itis right to put upon laws a construction 
their makers never designed, provided this is 
done to promote liberty. But this begs the whole 
question. Who is to decide whether any particu- 
lar change is really in the direction of liberty? 
No man, no party, has right to arrogate to them- 
selves that decision, and construe the public law 

avcordingly. The only arbiter competent to pro- 
noutnce on what is favorable to liberty is the peo- 
ple, acting in their organic capacity. Tothem we 
make our appeal, to them we address argument, 
persuasienD, exhortation, that they will acknowl- 
edge and establish woman’s political equality 
with man. But until this judge is convinced, and 
formally registers his decision in our favor, we 
profess no authority of our own conviction over 
the community. We disclaim any right to assume 


that what we personally believe is self-evident 


and absolute truth, and that all human ordinances 
must be supposed to favor it. 

The essence of republican government is that 
the community is to be regulated, not by the con- 
victions of individuals, however strong or lofty, 
but by the sentiment of the majority. In a repub- 


lic, though a man be an inspired prophet, he does| 


not thereby become a lawgiver. In a self-govem-' 
ing nation, the majority may be duil, perverse, 
w.rong-headed, but the minority, however bril- 
lian t and far-sighted, are bound to defer to them. 
Under such a system mistakes are sometimes 
made; mot seldom do things go wrong; progress 
is but slow, Yet the long and painful oxperience 
of man has proved this system best. In the long 
run it yields the best and surest fruit. And when, 
under such a govern:ment, men who thick them- 
selves, and who perhaps are, superior to the mass 
of the community in judgment and moral feeling, 


for those of the majority as the organic law,— 
any temporary gain is balanced by more serious 
and permanent loss. If we may wrest the law 
from its original meaning te favor a good egyse 
to-day, some one else may wrest it to promote a; 
bad canse to-morrow. If we change the purport, 
of what the people’s representatives mcant to 
decree, we establish a precedent dangerous to all 
stability of government. In cutting loose from a; 
simple and straightforward method of interpre-' 
tation, we go just so far toward making the law 
the pliant tool of each predominant faction in 
turn. 

The influence of the war and its accompanying 
events has been somewhat unfavorable in this 
direetion. The supreme necessities of a life- 
and-death struggle occasioned some suspensions 
of ordinary methods of procedure, which have 
‘to an undue extent been made precedents under 
far different circumstances. There has grown up 
a fashion of advocating “ short cuts” to desirable 
ends, with little regard to barriers of constitution 
er statute-book. 


| chromatic faith that is in them. But extravagance’ 


‘ble, they are unnecessary to any true reform. 
Our American communities are not only self- 
governing, they are worthy to be self-govern- 
ing. .Every true and great political idea may 
safely be expected to obtain a hearing and sooner 
or later te win acceptance. The battle over 
slavery was long, but it ended in victory. Re-| 
pudiation, at one time threatening to succeed, 
was rejected by the good sense and honesty of 
the people. The political rights of the negro 
were established at last. Dishonest government 
has aroused a public sentiment against it which 
promises to end it. The use of government offices 
for party purposes, though a vice tenacious of life, 
is doomed by the growing popular voice, In all 
these fields, the triumph has been or is being 
won by gradually convincing and arousing this 
vast many-headed body, the whole people—of 
whose slow movement our ardent reformers are 
so impatient. They will do well to trust it, to 
have large faith in the honest purpose and strong 
common sense of the American nation. No 
genuine reform can, by manipulating or over- 
riding the established law, win any such real and 
fruitful success as the patient enlightenment and 
persuasion of the people will secure. 


EMPTY SPHERES. 
WO conservative cries,now growing some- 
what fainter, were loud enough, not long 
ago. There was a party which said woman's 
sphere was “ Home,”—meaning the kitchen and 
the nursery; and another which said “Home” 
likewise—meaning the parlor and the ball-room. 
More grandly expressed, one party looked upon 
the activity of the mother and housekeeper as the 
chief end of feminine life ; the other declared the 
feminine nature to be divinely ordained to refine 
and illuminate humanity in the realm of taste and 
beauty. 

These propositions are less vigorously employed 
nowadays, because nobody denies them. Home 
and housekeeping is woman’s sphere; so is the 
incarnation of beauty; so is—— but here we 
pause—that way lies heresy ! 

What strikes us as remarkable is, that in pre- 
cisely these two departments, about which there 
is no dispute, the education of young women is so 
greatly neglected. Housekeeping is rarely taught 
in school; and of scientific housekeeping there 
seems to be as yet no notion. The practice which 
prevails in some schools, of causing the pupils to 
make their own beds, or take turns at the griddle, 
is ridiculously inadequate to the end desired. As 
arule, our girls pick up an empirical knowledge 
of housekeeping from their mothers, or enter up- 
on its responsibilities, at the mercy of Bridget 
and the cook-book. 

This is due, we think, to the fact that our board- 
ing-schools began by teaching girls what they 
could not learn at home. Now the home-teaching 
has in many cases ceased, and there is nothing in 
its place. The “‘sphere” is sadly empty. 

But a more decided vacuum is found in the 
sphere of beauty. It is woman’s business to dress 
becomingly. Who teaehes her how todoit? Is 
there any regular instruction given to young girls 
on the principles of beauty in dress? In some 
places they are taught that it is frivolous to think 
of the subject ; in others, they are preached at on 
the topic of corsets or hoops—generally by men, 
who do not understand that corsets are not neces- 
sarily tight-lacing, and hoops of moderate dimen- 
sions are a positive blessing. But we never yet 
met a young lady who had studied at schoo] the 


plied to dress. One or two grown-up women we 
know, who by some inborn faculty of intuition have 
perceived what modes of coiffure and of clothing 
harmonize with their personal peculiarities, and 
whem no freak of fashion can seduce beyond the 
line of beeoming adornment. The ladies say they 
have “no style;” but the gentlemen say they have 
“astyle of their own,” and are preposterously 
pleased with them. 

Now, every woman ought to have a style of her 
own, and would, if she knew enough. The lead- 
ing milliners and dressmakers generally possess 
this knowledge. Worth, in Paris, has made a for- 
tune out of it; and many others are famous for 
their taste in adapting the phases of fashion to 
the peexliarities of their customers. But the 
crowd of dregsmakers, and the greater crowd of 
their customers, eopy with exaggerations what- 
ever the leaders of fashion have worn; and society 
is full, in eonsequence, of masqyeraders in other 
people’s clothes. 

Asa general rule, taste in color is far more ad- 
vanced than taste in form. The belle who has 
been kindly informed by her dearest friends that 
corn-color, or beetle-green, doesn’t become her 
complexion, will learn to let it alone; and com- 
paratively few of our youngest debutantes are 
ignorant that “scarlet and crimson is horrid”— 
though fewer still could give any reason for the 


in form, utter lack of significance in trimming, 
and want of harmony between the dress and its 
uses and surroundings, seem to.sheck nobody. 

Weare not declaiming against the present fasb- 
ions. They have one serious evil, the tendency, 
to excessive ornament and display, which is al-' 
ways vulgar. In other respects, they are good 
enough—at least we do not mean to criticize 
them. But the better is the fashion, the greater 
will be our indignation to see all the wemen whom 


In truth, not only are such methods unjustifia- | 


it really becomes, casting it aside at the whim of | 


laws of color, form and grace of movement as ap-| 


some whom it does not become, or of the experts 
who profit by continual changes. 
Change of fashion brings variety; but inde- 
pendence of fashion would bring greater variety. 
We arenow refreshed by the simultaneous rush of 
the sex from braids to chignons, from these to 
coils, and thence, perhaps, to rats and rolls and 
curls and long back-hair ; would it not be still less 
monotonous if. all these modes were admitted at 
once? Atall events, no woman but a very rich 
one can afford to employ “ artists” to choose her 
dress; and it is a crying need of the sex to be in- 
structed in the laws of beauty. We may fairly 
say this sphere is empty, too. Women have not 
risen to the height of their mission when the best 
thing they can do for us is to obey the dictation 
ot a man-milliner. 

Wanted, text-books and teachers in the two 
spheres “which nobody can deny ”! 


THANKSGIVING. 


ARK skies, field and forest bare and deso- 
late, rough winds, driving rain or snow! 
A strange season this, one might say, for a time 
of general thanksgiving and joy! But it is just 
the proper season. It is our cold Northern winter 
that gives us our warm Northern homes. Where 
the skies are bright, men hardly have a home. 
They live out of doors. Their society is indis- 
criminate. But when storms assail and buffet 
them, then they seek refuge, the fire is kindled on 
the hearth, and about it the warm affections and 
tender companionships of family life grow and 
blossom. 

The great home day of the year points us back 
to the simple time when all men were farmers. 
The great Karti-mother reminds us that we are 
her children. The husbandman of the North did 
his work with all his heart while the sunshine 
lasted. There was no holiday or rest for him. 
Careful, provident, fore-casting, he had little dis- 
position toward the merriment that brightens the 
vintage and the harvest of the South. With 
serious care he provided for his household, and 


jnot till every sheaf was garnered, every late- 


lingering fruit gathered in, and the fields left 
bare—not till then would he yield himself to se- 
cure festivity and gladness. 

To thank the Lord for his goodness, to gather 
the scattered family into a perfect circle, to re- 
member with bounty the poor and needy—what 
completer celebration of a holiday was ever de- 
vised? Is notthis day as much a gift of Chris- 
tianity as Christmas or Easter? Is it not itself 
an embodiment and type of the best blessings for 
which we thank God? lt brings back to us the 
first days of the nation, the planting of the scion 
that has grown through bitter tempest and scorch- 
ing sunshine to such a goodly tree. It speaks to 
us of the assurance of our daily bread, renewed 
by the perpetual miracle of Nature. Itis the day 
sacred to the home affections that make earth 
most like Heaven. Itis the day that gathers up 
the thought of every happiness and every good, 
to lay all in grateful and tender consecration be- 
fore our Father. —~ j 

And into this of all days should come the grace 
of Christ’s spirit. Into the fullness of our own 
joy, blessed and brightened by the consciousness 
of his smile, should come his words, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” They utter no 
voice of ascetic denial to ourselves of the Lord’s 
free gifts. They teach us, by the very height of 
our own happiness in receiving, the nobler height 
of giving. And in truth, it is the nature of all 
best joy to desire to impart itself. When our 
hearts glow in the warmth of our own fireside, 
the abundant picaty and sweet companionship 
of our homes, then they may well reach out in 
spontaneous desire to brighten less happy lives. 
We may well take to ourselves more earnest pur- 
pose and more considerate thought for the poor, 
the solitary, the friendless. As we look upon 
earth’s plenty and all the happiness of life, these 


words come to us, “ Freely ye have received !” 
And as we look up in thankfulness, the same 
voice bids us “ Freely give!” 
THE FAMILY LIKENESS. 


her baby,. The little bonnie-brown specimen of 
humanity was making the atmosphere vibrant 
with a yell of defiant protest against some of the 
limitations which oppressive maternity is wont 
to inflict on childhood. Somehow it seemed odd 
ty us. We could not remember that we had ever 
heard a negro baby cry before. They had always 
appeared such dumbly patient velvet things, 
almost justifying the suspicion that they were 
indeed of a different blood from ours. But this 
chap howled as lustily as the spoiledest white 
baby in the world, and scratched and kicked and 
bit to match. Was this a type of the transition 
state of the oppressed race, on its way to com- 
plete manhood ? 

And so we set to thinking on the rapidity with 


‘| which our colored bréthren are vindicating their 


claim to genuine kindred with the rate which has 
kept them down so long, by a most successful’ 
imitation of its vices. It is not merely in the 
reproduction of the “impossible” chignon, and a 
reasonable approximation to the nobbiest eut of 
the“ long-tailed blue,” that our newly found rel- 
atives are justifying the title of “imitative 
race,” which has always been accorded to them. 


IDING in a street car, the other day, we had: 
occasion to notice a colored woman with} 


themselves to trifle with reputations. “ A Sub- 


They are holding up to us, every day, in weightier 
matters, a mirror, which scarcely tends to increase 
our self-complacency. We have not only negro 
rowdies, and negro regulators, in the region 
where, for so many years, negroes have suffered 
most from those true scions of American liberty. 
Negroes stutf ballot-boxes, and bribe legislators, 
and plot in cabals to put up their own color an& 
put down other colors. Yea, burnt umber leagues 
with sepia, and conspires against india ink. 
Colored churches quarrel, colored ministers put 
on airs, colored Lotharios “woo where they 
never mean to wed”—in short, in every par- 
ticular, they reproduce a picture of the highest 
and most exquisite white civilization. It is as 
though they had said, “‘ The evil that you teach 
us, we will execute, and it shall go hard but we 
will better the instruction.” | 

This calls to mind Sam Johnson, of New 
Orleans, a mulatto financier of an earlier day, 
but one who lived in advance of his generation. 
Sam was a great authority on the levee; and one 
day he called his satellites together and addressed 
them on the importance of adopting a fiscal 
policy more nearly resembling that which had 
raised to opulence their Caucasian neighbors. 
“Niggers,” said he, “‘if you want to git rich, you 
must save your money. You must have a bank. 
Dat’s de way de white folks does.” These words 
fell on a propitious soil. The project went into 
swift execution and the earnings of the week 
were promptly forthcoming. “ Niggers,” says 
Sam, “Ill be de cashier; you must ‘posit de 
money wid me, and when you want any, you must 
draw onto it. Dat’s de way de white folks does.” 
All went merrily for awhile, and the depositors 
were highly elated about “de bank.” Bat by 
and by there began to be trouble, not with the 
deposits, but the drafts. It was found easier to 
get funds into this model institution than to get 
them out again, and Sam was compelled to face 
the angry customers, and explain. “ It’s all right,” 
says he, “ de bank’s only suspended, and in a few 
days she will ‘again resume;’ dat’s de way de 
white folks does.” This expedient lasted but a 
little while, however. Suspicions of foul play 
day by day increased, and the storm was about 
to burst on the head of the great operator, 
when he found it expedient to gather once more 
his infuriated depositors and “face the music” 
frankly. ‘“ Niggers,” said he, “ dare aint no usea 
mou-in about it! De money’s spent, and de 
BANK’S BROKE; and dat’s de way de white folks 
does !” 

It is hardly necessary to “rub in” the applica- 
tion. Only, we hope that our colored friends will 
find somewhere a better standard for their new 
life than such as is furnished by the vices or the 
follies of the “ white folks,” and that they will 
not take their types of civilization from either 
the popular politics or the popular financiering of 
theday. That they will rise out of this imitative 
stage, and present to the world a spectacle of 
independent excellence, when education and the 
experience of freedom have had time to produce 
riper fruits among them, is with us a fixed and 
cheering faith. 


ONCE IN A WHILE.—The Christian Union, as an 
impersonal power, does not regard itself as spe- 
cially called to fight the battles of its editor-in- 
chief, in his capacity of pastor or preacher. Not 
one in ten thousand (to speak with deliberate cal- 
culation) of the misrepresentations and direct at-— 
tacks te which he is subjected through every av- 
euue of public expression, does he himself, in any 
capacity, seem to regard as worthy of reply. Once 
in a while, however, it may serve a moral-point- 
ing purpose to hold up a representative instance 
of this style of thing, to show the way it takes its 
rise, the sort of men who are responsible for it, 
and the material out of which it is made. 

A few days since, Mr. Beecher received a note, 
enclosing a piece of a theatrical hand-bill, on 
which the Manager of the Waterville (Me.)Theater 
had caused to be printed this motto: 

-e"*‘ If the theater were to be shut up, the stage wholly 
silenced and suppressed, I telieve the world, bad as it is 
now, would be ten times more wicked. — Henry Ward 
Beecher.”’ 

The note was as follows: 


Waterville, Me., November 8, 1871. 
Rev. H. W. BEECHER—Dear Sir: Ido not look for per- 
fection in the best of men—of Christians—even of minis- 
ters of the Gospel; but all the more sad and deplorable are 
the inconsistencies of the latter; and I cannot but think 
your power for good is almost equalled by your power for 
evil. In true Christian love and faithfulness I desire to 
sayit. . » +. » Your brother in Christ, 


To this the following reply was made: 


Brooklyn, Nov. 10, 1871. 

My DEAR SiR: The sentence which you send me, printed 
as a part ofa theater handbill. is an impudent forgery. I 
have uttered but one lifelong testimony on that subject, But 
what are weto think of aman who is co vehement against 
theaters, as you seem to be, but who will yet go to a thea- 
ter handbill to get testimony against a Christian man; and 
without any other evidence will write him such a letter as 
you send to me? Your principles in respect to your neigh- 
bor’s character and reputation need bracing up. 


Truly yours, 
H. W. BEECHER. 
While on this subject, we would like to adduce 
another instance of the unscrupulous way in which 


men, whose position and pretensions would seem 
to warrant an expectation of better things, permit 


scriber ” writes: 

** About three weeks since, the Rev. John Chambers an- 
nounced from his pulpit that‘ H. W. Beecher said that he 
thanked God for theaters. I, asa hearer. and asa subscriber 
to the Ohristian Union, was perfectly astounded, especially 
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our remarks on the subject, under the head 
in a work entitled, Lectures to 
Young Men, by Beecher. Feeling that you had been mis- 
represente4, or thac some mistake had been made, I was 
prompted to send Mr. Chambers a note referring him to 
the work before-named. The next day I noticed the same 
quotation in the Philadelphia Evening Star. I presume he 
had the same putin immediately after receiving my note.” 


In conclusion, we have only to give the exact 
which furnish the only basis for these 
injurious reports,, well weighed and carefully 
guarded as they were, from the authorized edition 
of the Sermon (Plymouth Pulpit, J. B. Ford & 
Co.), and leave the whole affair to tell its own 


story to every candid mind : 

“But this marvel which men call a disaster has been 
wrought, this pillar of fire which leads the nation in dark- 
ness has been kindled by the hand of God; and what do 
we see to-day? The churches and the theaters are both on 
the same errand; they are both doing the same thing; they 
are both working for the same object—the relief of those 
who are suffering. God bless the theaters as 10ng as they 
do such work, aad only such work asthat! I will not ap- 
ply it all through; but we will not look too closely. We 
will take what we can get that is good,” &c. 


words, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL.—We give on 
page 34 a comprehensive report, from an able 
hand, of this memorable gathering. We think 
the denomination may well be congratulated, both 
on the general spirit of the meeting, and its 
special features. It seems to us very noteworthy 
that on an occasion so important in the history 
of the organic relations of Congregationalism, 
the great interest should have centered on exter- 
nal and aggressive work. Home Missions, says 
our well-informed correspondent,—in other 
words, the Christianization of America,—was the 
topic on which most discussion centered, and 
most enthusiasm was aroused. Other great 
works of evangelization and benevolence came 
next in interest. The mere paraphernalia of de- 
nominational form were thrown into the back- 
ground. The warm debate as to whether the 
body should style itself a Council or a Confer- 
ence, might perhaps excite asmile. But the pre- 
vailing, characteristic spirit of the occasion, was 
a disposition to rise above matters of name and 
ceremonial, the external trappings and adorn- 
ments of the church, to the great practical work 
of winning the world to Christ. 

It seems to us that the Council, in abstaining 
from definite acknowledgment of ancient and 
elaborate creeds, was only true to the history of 
its denomination, as well as its present disposi- 
tion. We see no reason why the representatives 
of Congregationalism, the child of New England, 
should ignore the fact of progress in theology, 
when her greatest “{wardses, 
Hopkins, Bellamy, West, D:~ 4, Taylor, 
Lyman Beecher,—were erood _tetdr their inde- 
pendent and courageous presentation of succes- 
sive phases of religious thought. 

And in making the Bible the only standard of 
religious belief, the Council certainly expressed 
the sentiment most prevalent to-day among the 
churches which it represented. | 

The new order of things, in the triennial meet- 
ing of these Councils, will present delicate and 
difficult problems, in avoiding centralization 
while advancing unity. But the genius of Con- 
gregationalism has shown itself admirably adapt- 
ed to meet similar difficulties in the past, and we 
have faith in its ability to inspire the new sys- 
tem with the old spirit. We believe that these 
Councils will increase the practical efficiency of 
the churches, without impairing the large liberty 
under which they have so thriven. 


CHRISTIAN AND HEATHEN.—Not many months 
ago, just indignation filled Christendom at the 
massacre of Tien-tsing. A mob of Chinese bru- 
tally murdered more than twenty unoffending 
Europeans. The wrath those murders excited 
has not yet died out, the purpose aroused of ob- 
taining security for the future has not been for- 

tten. 

A few weeks ago, in an American town, twenty 
Chinese were put to death with every brutality 
and cruelty by a mob of Americans. There was 
no shadow of law or justice in the deed. Some 
of those who suffered may have been criminals, 
the class to which they all belonged may have 
been a degraded one. But none the less was the 
slaying of them a lawless, wanton, and brutal 
massacre. And the perpetrators of it go free of 
justice. 

How are we asa nation to face the people of 
China? How are weto demand a protection of 
our countrymen which we do not reciprocate? 
With what propriety can we talk of treaties and 
guarantees, when we do not on our: part fulfil] 
the first condition of such compacts ? 

We send missionaries to convert the Chinese. 
How do we assist their preachirg of Christianity, 
when under a Christian government their coun- 
trymen are murdered without redress? How do 
we provide for the personal safety of our mis- 
sionaries and other countrymen there, when we 
set these heathen the example of such lax pro- 
tection to their people ? 

If the Los Angelos massacre were a wholly ex- 
ceptional occurrence, we might as a people plead 
some excuse in the exceptional character of a 
rough frontier settlement. But this case is ex- 
ceptional only in degree, not in kind, among a host 
of others. It is not long since we read of a China- 
man pelted to death by boys in the streets of San 
Francisco. The State of California has even in its 
legislature and courts dealt out injustice to these 


helpless foreigners. The few of them who have 


It may be said that the grossest instances of 
wrong are hard to reach, through the imperfect 
police of a generally peaceful country. But one 
thing is certain, it becomes us to find some way 
to check these wrongs, or else to withdraw our 
countrymen from China and disclaim all pretense 
of friendly relations with that people. 


SunNDAY FuNERALS.—Are they not often an 
injustice to the pastor? It is no light labor 
to conduct two or three religious services in a 
day, including the delivery of two sermons. 
Most ministers find their whole strength no 
more than equal to it. A funeral service is a 
very serious addition to this burden. In itself 
it makes a peculiarly severe demand on the 
nervous strength of a man who has a sympathetic 
nature, such as any one who undertakes such a 
work ought to have. It seems to us that to bring 
this additional strain on the minister, just when 
he needs to husband all his strength, is not 
right, unless in exceptional cases. We believe 
that most ministers would say that they have 
sometimes suffered severely from such demands, 
which might just as well have had another time. 

There are indeed many circumstances under 
which Sunday is the fitting day for such a serv- 
ice. The time of the death may render it neces- 
sary. The convenience of the friends who would 
attend is to be considered; and where they are 
closely confined by work during the week, this 
should have much weight. But it is only just to 
make account, among other considerations, of 
what is due to the pastor. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
REQUENT inquiries seem to necessitate our 
again reminding subscribers that the sure 
indication of when their subscription expires is 
the date, following the name, on the printed address- 
label. For their own sake as well as the conve- 
nience of the Christian Union’s publication office, 
we urge subscribers to look now at their dates; 
and, if subscriptions appear near the time of their 
expiration (as thousands are, at this time of the 
year), we advise a prompt sending on of orders for 
renewal. And this for two reasons: first, the 
very large proportion of subscriptions coming in 
toward the close of a year and the beginning of 
the next increases the chance of delay and irregu- 
larity in the service of the paper, if persons wait 
until their subscriptions are out and their names 
removed from the type-form of the printed sub- 
scription-list; and secondly, the Chromos, “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” which are to be given 
to every new or renewing subscriber, are mailed 
in the order of the names on the subscription-list for 
1872. So that the earlier the renewal comes, the 
earlier the chromos will go—even if the date of 
expiration for this year’s subscription should be 
one or two months hence, 
In reference to the Chromos themselves: we 
have received one large shipment from Paris and 
are sending them out as fast as possible. But we 
find that the demands of our list up to October 
ist will be much larger than this shipment; so 
that all up to that date who do not receive their 
pictures by the end of next week will know thet 
their pictures must come out of our next invoice, 
which is expected within two weeks. 
The different styles of delivery for the chromos 
(plain, mounted, etc.), together with all figures 
and prices, may be found in our advertising col- 
umns, where they belong. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The “Grand Juke” is, for the moment, the 
reigning lion in New York; and the usual dis- 
play of subserviency on the part of a small class 
of our people, must be endured, we suppose, until 
the expiration of the proverbial ninedays. Would 
that some restraining influence of delicacy or com- 
mon sense might prevent the American ladies, at 
least, from being conspicuous in the universal car- 
nival of snobbery! A young girl remarked with 
simplicity, the other day, that she had always 
supposed it to be the ladies’ part to stay at home 
and wait for the gentlemen to come to them. 
Poor innocent, what an expansion of viéw she 
will undergo when she gets a little older! The 
house of the priest of the Greek Church, has 
been besieged by the sex, we are told, begging 
the privilege of attending service in the chapel 
(which would not bold atithe of them) that they 
might get a single glimpse of his Royal Highness. 
Surely the wonder is, not that American society 
has been a mark for the keenest shafts of the 
foreign satirist, but that, in view of the opportuni- 
ties we have lately enjoyed for calling the attention 
of the world to our folly, we have fared so well at 
his hands. 
—The Roman Catholic Tablet says it is no 
matter how many persons might secede from the 
Church, nobody would be affected but themselves. 
“A few persons who hitherto professed to be 
Catholics would simply become Protestants or in- 
fidels, and lose their own souls."” We need to be 
thys occasionally reminded, by a fresh utterance, of 
the preposterous teaching of the Romish Church, 
that all Protestants, no matter how emiuent their 
piety, how pure their lives, how sincere and 
earnest their search after truth, how self-denying 
their labors of charity, how clear their trust in 
God, how deep their love of Christ, how triumphant 
their faith and hope in death, are damned in hell to 
all eternity. To be sure the Apostle Peter declared 
that ‘“‘in every nation, he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him ;”’ but 


come East have not been exempt from violence. 


—A correspondent of the Jewish Times repre- 
sents Mr. Hecker as making, in a lecture on Wo- 
man's Rights, the following high claim for the 
Jewish people: . 

**He spoke of the purity of the family-life that distin- 
guvishes the Jewish people. He said, only one nation,next 
to the German, is known to him as having preserved the 
purity of family ties, only one, where womanhood is held 
in such high esteem, where family happiness is so culti- 
vated—it is the Jewish. Of all the Semitic nations, this 
one has alone alone preserved its faith in the one spiritual 
God, in spite of the oppressions which it suffered ; it alone 
has preserved a true appreciation of family happiness.” 

—Every one who has traversed the Lower 
Hudson knows about the Palisades. But few of 
our readers know or can imagine how magnificent 
are the summits for residences, nor how rapidly 
the western slopes are being filled with villas and 
villages. Fine as the suburbs of New York are in 
every direction, there is nothing to be compared 
with the tops of the Pulisades. It seems incredible 
that these summits should have been so long 
neglected. It is a mountain height, overhanging a 
great city. From a residence there one seems to 
look down upon the world as from mid-air. 
Those whose position gives them a profile view of 
the rocky face of the cliffs, have all the effects of 
mountain crags and ravines. Suvh a combination 
of land and water views, such nearness to a great 
city, and yet such seclusion and senge of remote- 
ness, such beauty on one side of the cliffs, and such 
cultivable soil onthe other, were never, we think, 
to be had so easily and so cheaply. 

The Palisades, beautiful all the way from Fort 
Lee to Piermont, culminate at a point opposite 
Hastings, where they lift themselves nearly six 
hundred feet above the level of the river. The 
summit is yet crowned with the old forest, in which 
residences may be placed, arbored with oak, chest- 
nut, hickory, beech, and other forest trees. Long 
Island distinctly shines out with its white sails, 
the Lower Bay of New York, the long line of the 
Hudson up through Tappan Zee, the Highlands 
on the north, the Ramapo Hills on the west. 

Where can one find such a combination? Gentle- 
men of wealth and refinement are resorting to 
this neighborhood in numbers. Schools and 
churches are springing up in the midst of villages, 
where ten years ago were to be found only solitary 
Dutch farms. Turnpikes, boulevards, parks, hotels, 
are coming forward with surprising rapidity. 
There are few who know wha, is going on at the 
Palisades and on these western slopes! Weown no 
lots there, and have no interestsin the property, 
and, therefore, make these remarks in a fit of en- 
thusiasm, created by a visit to that region. 


—Under the inspiration of Thomas Hughes, 
apparently, the Anglo-American Association in 
London is proposing to make a Phenix for the ashes 
of Chicago; that is to say, a gift of a Free Library! 
It is proposed that every living atthor of note 
should present a copy of his works. Also, as far as 
possible, that the best editions of English classic 
authors should be donated by the heirs or posterity 
of the former great names of Great Britain. Of 
course, besides these gems, there will be large con- 
tributions of standard works, but should the plan 
be carried out, the Free Library of Chicago will 
have a specialty of rare editions and author’s copies, 
which will make it the envy of all curious collec- 
tors, and ambitious librarians. 


CHINA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Hone Kona, Oct. 12, 1871. 


GOOD deal of grave interest to all who 
desire the eventual opening up of China to 
foreign enterprise, has occurred since I last wrote, 
though no isolated facts of striking importance 
have to be recorded. There is a general feeling per- 
vading the entire community—Chinese and foreign 
—that before long some great struggle is inevitable. 
England is undecided whether to offer war or peace. 
Her statesmen are anxiously endeavoring to avoid 
collision, while the mercantile communities are 
equally bent upon bringing outstanding questions to 
the arbitrament of force. France, it is said, has 
declared war against China, and though the tele- 
graph does not confirm this formally, the announce- 
ment that she has dispatched a powerful reinforce- 
ment to her China squadron, points in that direc- 
tion. Austria is just now about to settle the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty concluded last year ; while the 
American minister has, it is said, become a convert 
to the “strong arm’’ policy. Altogether the pros- 
pect looks gloomy, for China, that is; and I shall 
not be surprised if the next mail brings you news 
of a very complicated state of affairs. 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, 

naturally, in this conjunction claims a good deal of 
attention. The work of evangelizing the Celestials 
is but slow at the best, and with the many dis- 
couraging elements abroad just now, the neble men 
employed on it at present have their full share of 
the “burden and heat of the day.”” A correspon- 
dence just going on in the English papers as to the 
effect on the minds of the proselytes of the En- 
glish missionaries, caused by the almost constant 
absence from his diocese of the Bishop of Victoria, 
cannot but help to retard their work, though it 
should stimulate the energies of yourown most ex- 
cellent workers in the good cause. I would not, by 
this, cast an unjust slur on English missionaries, 
among whom many devoted, sincere Christian 


The principal topic of conversation momentarily 
is the Shan-Sin-Fau or poisoned powder excite- 
ment, as itiscalled. At first we were all assured it 
was nearly local and entirely confined to the Kwang 
Tung District, and when the Fut-shan Chapel was 
pulled down and the foreign and native Christians 
insulted, assaulted and half killed, those who stood 
out for this view ot the case were quite trium- 
phant. But, since then, “nous avons changé tout 
cela.”” The “ poison” has spread to Amoy anc its 


laborers are to be found. 


there, while on his visit to his flock at E-tai, was not 

only insulted in the forcible way known only, I 
should imagine, to au excited Chivese mob (not 
even the ** Moblots” of Paris can equal them in vi- 
vacity) but reminders, in the shape of stones and 
brickbats, were plentifully bestowed upon him as 
a sign of ** Celestial” favor. But the saddest part 
of the matter was the object of the reverend gentle- 
man’s walk along such an unpropitious path. In 
the district, there lived a good-natured woman 
called Hoe-lin-chin, as charitable to her poorer 
neighbors as her means permitted, but unhappily 
fond of a joke; for disgusted with the tricks of a 
sorcerer, who wes using his pretended powers of 
necromancy to ‘‘squeeze’”’ his countrymen in the 
usual fashion, Hoe-lin-chin tried to convert him 
from having recourse to what she called, and very 
properly— false” spirits. The man, indignant at 
finding his gains departing (what a very close 
imitation of a more famous character of old, 
though this Chiraman is hardly likely to have 
studied the Scriptures to that degree) handed her 
overto the district magistrate as employed in the 
distribution of medicine, which entailed her being 
asked where she procured the medicine ; and 
to obtain with certainty a correct answer, the 
magistrate ordered this poor, feeble woman to be 
beaten till she could not stand. Except to call out, 
‘* Heaven, Heaven! Earth, Earth!’’ She was un- 
able to articulate; and in order to obtain a better 
“‘squeeze”’ from her friends, the magistrate had 
the sufferer conveyed to Tong-an, the district city, 
where she is imprisoned probably half dead. It is 
astrange commentary upon our boasted civiliza- 
tion and upon the advantages it is to heathendom 
to be associated with us so intimately, when such 
things can occur in our midst, as it were, while 
neither by word or deed can weameliorate the con- 
dition of the bruised and bleeding brethren of the 
native church. 

This Shan-Sin-Fau has been the cause of more 
trouble and danger to the missionaries and their 
cause, and of more excitement, than people not on 
the spot could credit; and as fast asit is allowed to 
die away in one place, and we flatter ourselves it is 
extinct, ibrears its head again in Canton, the head- 
quarters, where the poison is said to be manu- 
factured and spread about. ‘ Myriads,’’ accord- 
ing to local accounts, have suffered from the diffu- 
sion of this deadly drug, and all natives suspected 
of inclination to Christianity or even of a leaning 
toward barbarian devils’, manners and customs, 
are accused of aiding its diffusion. 

TROUBLES NEAR FOOCHOW. 

About fifty miles from Foochow agreat disturb- 
ance has occurred. There are at the placetwo En- 
glish and two American chapels, Owing, as it is 
said, to the *‘ poison powder” excitement, a mob of 
5,000 people collected, purned down the chapels 
aud ‘“‘ went for’’ the missionaries. A gentleman 
named Mawgoed or Mawhood unluckily fell in their 
hands and was nearly killed. The rioters stopped 
short, however, of actual murder. His companions 
got safely away. As you may imagine there was 
considerable anxiety felt to hear further details, 
and the United States and British Consuls took the 
matter promptly in hand. By latest advices they 
had been promised every satisfaction—but then this 
is always promised in similar cases, and not always 
performed. 

FROM TIENTSING, 

we hear of continued inundations and great conse- 
quent suffering amongst the peasantry ; not till the 
end of October does it seem likely that the floods 
willabate. The government does all it can in the 
way of distributing rice, etc., but that amounts to 
very little. The more superstitious natives recog- 
nize in their present disasters a retribution for the 
massacre; and foreigners hardly feel inclined to 
check this feeling, though fraud in the matter of 
repairing the embankments of the river and the 
canal is the undoubted cause of their having given 
way. 

CHINESE MATERIAL PROGRESS 

is more satisfactory than its improvement ina re- 
ligious point of view. They care little for our 
preachers, but have a vivid idea of the advantages 
of our powder and guns and shells. Forty acres 
or rather Chinese mow (each mow is somewhat less 
than an acre) of land, have been apprepriated near 
Shanghai for the erection of a powder mill and its 
adjuncts. The Franco-Chinese force of artisans 
will, it is said, be stationed there, anda well-known 
chemist is to become superintendent. I don’t envy 
him the post. Powder milis blow up quite often 
enough at home to make a residence on the prem- 
isesanything but attractive. But when native 
carelessness becomes an additional element of the 
risk, nothing but a thorough carelessness of life 
would seem to justify any one in running it. How- 
ever, monéy willdo wonders; and people can be 
found to live evenin a powder mill for a handsome 
andson 

| ' THE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
I have to communicate is of a most satisfactory 
nature. The Chinese have, at length, given way on 
the subject of transit passes for imported goods: 
that is that when theimport duty to inland desti- 
nation is once paid, no further attempt will be made 
to “squeeze” (practice extortion on) the owners. 
The only question is whether the central govern- 
ment will be able to enforce an observance of the 
arrangement upon its subordinates. 

AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET 

has been published here, of which I send youa 
copy, and you will, I hope, find room for a few 
lines of quotation, as although not violently inter« 
ested in the China trade, your tea and silk met- 
chants are much congérned ip the arguments 
adduced by the author, Raron de Meritens. 

THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER 

is now on his way to Peking to ratify the late 
treaty, and will, itis hoped, make a strong stand 


for the right of personal audience with the Em- 
peror. The present system of exclusiveness cannot 
last long at all events; and its breaking up will 
signalize the commencement of a new era for the 


what is the use of quoting the great Foundation * 


the Church against any of his infallible successors ? 


neighborhood. A few weeks ago, a missionary 
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The Household. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


YOUNG Housekeeper” inquires: “ Can 

you tell me how to remove spots and 
stains from zine? A piece under my parlor stove 
has several large spots on it. They were there 
when it came, and annoy me much, spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the whole room.”’ 

The person who sold you the zinc with such de- 
fects upon it should be requested to replace it with 
a perfect piece. He bad no right to send you any- 
thing so unseemly; for it cannot but annoy you to 
have such blemishes before your eyes continually. 

If spots on zine, or any metal, have been of long 
standing, particularly if they are from rust, we 
doubt if they can ever be totally eradicated; but 
the best article we have ever tried for rejuvenating 
all kinds of metals, is the sapolio soap. It can be 
found in city or country, at almost all hardware 
stores, groceries, and druggists, with full directions 
wrapped round the cake of soap. It will, we think. 
take off all spots, stains, or rust that can be re- 
moved; but we doubtif that, or anything, can 80 
far conquer rust as to make the spot where it has 
eaten look as “‘ good as new.”’ We find it excellent 
to keep all articles of tin, brass, copper, or steel in 
good condition; all these metals, and bath tubs, 
usually made of zinc, can be kept bright by it, far 
more readily than with bath-brick, rotten stone, or 
oil. We have rot, as yet, had occasion to try it 
on rusty zinc, but are told it is more effective than 
most preparations. 

Clean lard, free from salt, rubbed on zinc, witha 
cloth, and afterward removed by a thorough rub- 
bing with a clean, dry cloth, will keep zine ina 
good condition, after spots and dirt are cleaned off. 
We have seen it stated that rust can be removed 
from steel by rubbing it faithfully with sweet oil 
and leaving it on the steel for forty-eight hours. 
Then take unslacked lime, finely pulverized, and 
rub with that till the rust disappears. We have 
never tried it, but it comes from good authority; 
and we see no reason why it should not be as effect- 
ive for zinc. 

These are the best hints we can give for removy- 


ing rust, after it has once begun its work; but 


“‘ prevention is better than cure,” and this mischief 
may be prevented by mixiag with a little lard-oil 
and varnish, four-fiftbs as much well rectified 
spirits of turpentine, Mix well together and apply 
with a sponge. Articles rubbed with this retain 
their polish, and will not contract rust. We know 
that this is true with regard to steel, brass, copper, 
&c., and doubt not would be equally useful with 
sinel 

Another “ friend”’ inquires ‘‘ how ink can be taken 
out of linen ?”’ 

Wash the spot in salt and water, as soon after the 
ink is on as you can, taking care that it is not put 
into suds before it has been well washed in the salt 
and water and then sponged with lemon juice, 
as the soap will instantly “‘set’’ the color, making 
it almost impossible ever to remove the ink. 

When ink is spilled on the carpet, or on woolen 
goods, if atténded to instantly after the accident, 
it can be taken out entirely by sweet milk. First 
wipe off carefully all that can be soaked up bya 
handful of cotton batting. Then have a dish of 
sweet milk ready, and dipping the clean cotton bat- 
ting in it, wash the spot, changivg the batting fora 
clean piece as soon as it gets black with the ink. 
Continue this till the ink no longer shows; then 
take a pail of hot sudsand a clean cloth, and wash as. 
far as the milk has wet; rinse with clear, warm 
water, and rub dry witha clean cloth. We have 
never known this to fail. 

Ink-spots, paint, or grease can be removed from 
clothing, by mixing four tablespoonfuls of spirits of 
hartshorn, the same quantity of alcohol, and one 
tablespoonful of table salt. Mix it well and apply 
with a sponge or brush. Wash off with clear al- 
cohol, 

To remove ink stains from colored artieles, drop 
hot tallow on the spot; then soak and rub it with 
boiling milk. This will be found effectual. Of 
course the tallow and milk must be afterward 
washed off, either with soap suds or alcohol, else a 
grease spot will be left. 

Your oil-cloth should never be scrubbed with a 
brush, and on no account use soap suds or hot 
water. It has a bad effect on the paint, and the 
cloth will not last as long. After sweeping, wash 
with soft flannel and lukewarm or cold water. Let 
the oil-cloth get thoroughly dry; then prepare a 
small bit of bees-wax, softened with a little tur- 
pentine, and rub the cloth well with this prepara- 
tion, using for that purpose a soft furniture polish- 
ing-brush. This need not be done every week, but 
whenever the oil-cloth grows dingy. COared for in 
this way, it will last twice as long as with the ordi- 
nary scrubbing, and always look fresh and new. 

A less troublesome way, but not quite so effective, 
is to wash the oil-cloth, after sweeping and washing 
with flannel and warm water, with sweet skim- milk, 
and then rub very dry with a clean, dry cloth. 
Wipe straight one way of the cloth, not round asd 
round, as that will give a cloudy, unpleasant, look 

to the cloth. 

Another “inquirer” asks: “Is it possible to as- 
certain how the polish is produced which is found 
on new shirts right from the regular laundries ?’’ 

Some months since we gave some directions for 
preparing the boards on which to iron, how to 
make the starch, and the best mode of ironing. We 
will repeat these directions, with some few addi- 
tions. Itis important, as far as possible, that the 
implements for work should be made and kept in 
the best manner. It is difficult—we think impos- 
sible—to secure the full polish without a properly 
prepared board and the best and smoothest irons ; a 
xegular polishing iron is very desirable. 

First, the bosom-board should be of well-seasoned 


pine, free from gum, one and a half inehes thiek, 
one foot nine inches long, and eighteen inches wide. 
It should be rounded on one end, straight, cuf 
smooth, having no edge, the square end made 
smooth. Fold flannel, or an old piece of soft blanket, 
two or three double, until it is quite soft and thick ; 
tack each layer to the edge, and drawit tightly 
over the board, taking care there are no wrinkles ; 
the last two layers should be canton flannel, the 
upper one as fine as you can get. Spread the other 
side with thick flour paste, and spread over a piece 
of canton flannel, pressing it down smooth into the 
paste, drawing it perfectly straight. Let it dry 
perfectly; then lay over that more paste, and 
stretch over another piece of canton flannel. Rub it 
down over the paste until free from all wrinkles. Let 
that become very dry; and so on till you have four 
thicknesses of canton flannel well pasted on; then 
tack the edges down neatly on the sides of the 
board. It is a little trouble to make; but well 
done, and kept carefully, it is for life. Have cot- 
ton cases to draw over the board, changing every 
week. The soft side is to iron embroidery, Mar- 
seilles vests, and figured articles; the hard side to 
polish shirts aud collars on. 

Next, thestarch. The best vessel to make starch 
in is a bell-metai skillet, or a wedgewood ware or 
fire-proof earthen pipkin, as in theseg it is less liable 
to scorch or be discolored. Mix the starch with 
cold water until it is of the consiatency of common 
paste, carefully rubbing all lumps till the whole is 
perfectly smooth; then pour upon it boiling water 
in proportion ofa pint toan ounce of starch; add 
to the boiling water what bluing is necessary be- 
fore pouring the water over the starch; stir the 
starch smooth while pouring on the boiling water, 
then set the skillet over the fire, stirring constantly 
until it boila up; always stir the starch with a 
wooden spoon. After adding the hot water, stir in 
a tablespoonful of gum arabic water and one 
quartur of a teaspoonful of salt. The gum arabic 
helps give a polish; the salt prevents the starch 
from sticking to the iron. Let the starch boil only 
a few minutes, then skim and strain while hot; 
this can only be done by dipping the strainer in 
cold water while the starch is in the bag, squeezing 
it out immediately, before the bag gets too hot to 
handle. Wet the bosom and collars in hot water, 
wring very dry, and then starch them. (The clothes 
should be dried before starehing.) Rub them well 
that the starch may penetrate, then wring in a dry 
towel to remove all starch that may remain in 
lumps on the outside; spread cut evenly, rub down 
with a dry cloth and roll tightly; let them lie two 
or three hours—not longer in warm weather, lest 
the starch gets sour; in winter they can lie longer, 
even all night if put where they don’t freeze, but it 
is never safe in summer. 

Now the ironing. First, iron the neck binding, 
after that the back of the shirt, folded in the mid- 
die, then the slueves and remainder of the body; 
next, cuffs an@é collar if on the sbirt, and lastly the 
bosom; the bosom, collar and cuffs should first be 
ironed on the soft or padded side of the bosom- 
board; then, to polish, turn the hard side up, place 
the bosom on it, passa damp cloth lightly over it, 
and iron hard and quickly with a polishing iron, 
which differs from others in being rounded instead 
of flat, and without an edge, and being perfectly 
smooth it leaves no mark of the iron, as other flat- 
irons do. It costs no more than others or very little 
more, and is indispensable in polishing linen in the 
best style, and exceedingly useful in irening caps, 
vests, and many small articles. 7 

We do not kuow as this is the mode in which 
linen is polished in the large laundries, but it is, if 
the directions are properly followed, very suc- 
cessful. 


RECEIPTS, 


SARATOGA FRIED PoTAToES.—Wash the pota- 
toes clean, slice with a potato-slicer very thin, 
throw into cold water long enough to take out 
some of the starch, then wipe dry and put into 
boiling lard a few pieces at a time; be sure and 
keep the lard boiling; as soon as of a clear golden 
brown skim out, drain in a colander or sieve, and 
serve hot. 


We have received froma South Carolina lady the 
two following receipts: 


Bortep Rice.—One pint of rice, as new as it 
can be had—old rice has a dead taste—to one quart: 
of boiling water and one tablespoonful of salt. 
Boil briskly a few minutes, until the water seems 
absorbed; then, keeping it closely covered, set on 
one side of the stove, where it can be kept hot and 
steam itself done—not soft and mushy. In about 
half an hour it will be cooked sufficiently. Serve 
very hot with the meats, like potatoes. If cooked 
soft and watery, and stirred till gluey—as is so often 
done at the North—it would not be thought eatable 
at the South. Neverstir more than once, and then 
only when it first boils. Some prefer only one pint 
of water to one pint of rice. 


Potato Ponr.—Pare and grate, on a large 
grater, sweet potatoes enough to make one quart 
of grated potato. Stir to this one pint of sweet 
milk, two eggs, two-thirds of acup of butter, ard 
enough sugar to make it pretty sweet; season with 
ginger. Bake till welldone. Dat, hot or cold, with 
butter. If desired to be light-colored, put the 
potatoes into cold water as soon as pared, and when 
ready, grate into the milk. If dark-colored pone is 
preferred, sweeten with molasses and season with 
allspice. This is very rich made like pound-cake, 
using one and a half pounds of grated potato in 
plaee of flour. 


To Fry Sweet Potratores.—Pare, slice thin, 
fry in hot lard, like fritters, and sprinkle with fine 
salt as they are taken from the lard. 


A Hibernian gentleman, when teld by his nephew 
that he had just entered college with a view to the 
ehurch, said: “I hepe that I may live to hear you 


my funeral sermon,” 


THE BROWN BOYS AND THEIR - 
THANKSGIVING. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


HEY were all boys—sturdy and rollicking, } 


as sound as a nut, and with eyes that were 

wide open, and noses as keen to scent mischief as 
any noses that you ever saw. There were five of 
them! Just think of it, ye mothers who shudder | 
every time you heara door open, thinking of the 
dust that will be brought in on your carpets,—five 
boys, and not one of them a “girl boy!’’ There 
was Tom who was just fifteen, and Jack who was 
nearly twelve, and Hal who was ten, Ben a 
roystering blade of seven, and Eddie a roguish 
ourly head of five, who was in sucha hurry to be 
a man that you had only to call him a baby to 
induée him to take his fingers out of a pot of jam 
any time. Infact I am obliged to say that these 
boys were allin a great hurry to be men, though 
what they saw so tempting over in the enchanted 
fields beyond twenty-one I’m sure I don’t know. 

“ Well, they must get into trouble once in a 
while, if they are so fond of fun!’ says a boy at 
my elbow, remembering dark closets, supperless 
nights, double lessons, and the various sharp sticks 
by which he has been poked into the narrow way 
when he has made little exploring expeditions into 
the broad path that leads—— well! where boys 
oughtn’t to go. 

Trouble! Why, bless you! they are always in 
trouble, one or anotherof them. Only dead things 
keep out of trouble! Everything that lives and 
grows has trouble of one kind or another. 

“ But,’? says my boy friend, “i mean they do 
wrong things and get punished.”’ 

That’s exactly what I mean. They do several) 
million wrong thingin the course ofa year. The 
boysaund girls who never did wrong lived in Egypt 
a great while ago, and were used to make mummies 
of. They were all used up a long time since, and 
the Browns never eveu heard of them. I once 
heard Mr. Beecher (the patron of fun-loving boys) 
say that if a pail was full, it would onceina while 
slop over. I suspect he said this to excuse his own 
occasional slopping, but that should not be spoken 
above one’s breath. However, he meant by thi: 
that if a boy is full of life and energy, and dash, anc 
fire, he will make mistakes. Because he is growing 
and is not finished, he will sometimes grow wrong. 
Now don’t think that I like the Brown boys better 
because they getinto mischief. If boys and grape- 
vines could grow just right and there were no need 
of pruning, it would be very well, but Ged doesn’t 
make them that way, and I only say that as boys 
the Browns are a success. I could tell you svores 
of things about them that would make you laugh, 
but now I wish to tell you what happened last 
Thanksgiving, which, by the way, was u day they 
will never forget. 

The Brown boys had no sister; that, of course, 
you know by this time, but you don’t know how 
much they wanted one. It was always a standing 
grievance that mamma didn’t have a * girl baby.”’ 
Everybody else had little girls once in a while and 
they thought it was **too bad!”’ Sometimes their 
boy friends invited them home to see a *“ new 
baby,’ a little sister. 1t was almost pitiful to see 
these big, rough fellows, (they pretended to be 
rougb) bend over tbo little dainty darling, and 
pull away the flannel to find the bails of feet, soft 
and pink as a rose, and take the speck of a hand in 
theirs, and watch anxiously for baby to open her 
eyesso that they could seeif they were blue. After 
these visits there was no end of talk about the for- 
tunate boy who bad a little sister, and no end of 
wishes that they had one, too. 

However, everybody in the house of Brown began 
preparations for Thanksgiving. The Browns live 
in New York, but their root is in Yankee land, and 
they keep the good old holiday in the Puritan 
fashion. The house is as full of uncles and aunts 
and cousins, of every degree, at Thanksgiving, asa 
hive is full of bees just before the time of swarm- 
ing, and to attempt to enumerate the pies and 
puddings and chickens and turkeys that they all 
eat would be almost as great a job as taking the 
census. Thankégiving at the Browns, ob, what a day 
it is, indeed!—full of sunshine, of good will, of 
frolic, of reunion, of everything beautiful in family 
life. The getting ready last year was unusually 
extensive, for an uncle was coming all the way from 
France to visit his relatives and spend this festival 
with them. The children didn’t know much about 
this uncle. He was the husband of their mother’s 
sister, and his wife had died the previous spring. 
They knew he had a little girl, but she seemed to 
them like somebody in another world, and they had 
never associated her at all in thought with them- 
selves. They noticed—these acute boys—that there 
was an unusual amount of correspondence going 
en between their father and mother and the French 
uncle, and they thought there was a secret, by the 
sudden cessation of talk once in a while when they 
cameinto the room where papa and mamma were 
consulting, but what the secret was they never 
even guessed, Yankees though they were. 

At last the day came, clear, cold, brilliant. And 
what do you think it brought to the Brown boys? 
A good dinner, of course, a most magnificent 
dinner, with apples and raisins and candy, in the 
greatest profusion, for dessert. And they ate so 
much that they all looked nearly twice as large as 
usual, in eertain regions. But thatis netall. Nay, 
the dinner is not even spoken of in the annals of 
that Thanksgiving, so much greater was the bless- 
ing that followed. But I will not keep you in sus- 
pense. Late in the afternoon there was an arrival. 
Unole Eugene could not reach the house till after 
dinner. The boys made a grand rush for the door 
and were most dictatorially ordered to remain in 
the play-room. They obeyed, but with an immense 
amount of growling. There were voices and salu- 
tations in the parlor. The boys were too indig- 
nant, I was about to say for utterance, but they 
were never that. They stormed away boy fashion, 


| and then subsided into the artistic employment of | 


covering the stove-pipe with a mosaic of paper 
balls. They were fairly interested in this, when 
their mother came in, quite joyful, with brighter 
eyes and pinker cheeks than they had seen her have 
in a Jong time. 

‘* [have something to show you, boys, something 
quite wonderful, that your uncle has brought me 
from Paris.”’ 

She led the way and the five crazy fellows 
tumbled pell-mell after her into the parlor. Sud- 
denly they stopped, in astonishment. Therein the 
middle of the room, in her nurse’s lap, sat the 
sweetest little two-year-old princess that ever ruled 
the hearts of a household. Mrs. Brown took the 
darling in her arms, and gave her to Tom as the 
representative of the Brown boys, saying that she 
belonged to them henceforth. She was to live till 
she was @ woman grown with the Browns, and be 
the very sister that they had longed for. Only 
she wus vastly prettier than any sister that they had 
ever imagined, and so full of little aristocratic airs, 
and cunning, coquettish ways, that they imme- 
diately began todisdain all the little girls that they 
once admired. Very wrong of them, I admit, but 
just like them. Do you wonder, now, why the 
Brown boys will never forget last Thanksgiving ? 


THE AMBITIOUS TURKEY. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY, 


BY WM. H. COLEMAN. 
I. 


OBBLE! gobble! gobble!” “Cut! eut! 
cut!” Eruk! eruk! aro-o-o-0! Quack! 
quack!’’ Really, one would think there was a con- 
vention in Farmer Hardhack’s yard. But there was 
not. It was only Jenny feeding the turkeys, the 
hens, and the ducks, and they must make all the 
noise they could by way of thanks; and there were 
enough of themjto doit, too. There were fifty hens, 
and ten ducks, and sixteen turkeys. I am not 
going to say much about the hens and the ducks, be- 
cause the story I want to tell is about aturkey. So 
we will look at the turkeys a moment. I said there 
were sixteen; they were all black and looked just 
alike, except the old ones whose coats were more or 
leas rusty, because they had worn them a long time, 
and had not been able to get new ones yet. No, 
when one looked closer he could see a little differ- 
euce in the younger ones also. One had a white 
feather in the wing, another bad a longer tail than 
tne rest, apd one waa a little larger than the others. 
His name was E Pluribus Unum, which was 
given to him by Hannibal Hardhack—who was 
thirteen years old, and went to school and studied 
Latin—because he broke his shell several hours be- 
fore his brothers and sisters, and Han said it meant 
‘one from many.” ButI don’t think he really 
understood it, do ygu? Ask your big brother or 
sister what theyter‘* gk about it. Butit did not 
make any differe....:.},4 Pluribus Unum what he 
was called, He was the same little yellow turkey- 
ling, and when the rest of them came out of their 
sbells they all looked pretty much alike, as they ran 
about, picking up crumbs, and seeds, and bugs, and 
other good things that turkeys like. You don’t 
suppose they called him by that long name, do you? 
Oh, no! At first he was called “ Plury,’’ but as he 
he got older he grew faster than the rest, and then 
they called him ‘* Buster,” and after that he was 
always known as Buster until he—busted. But we 
shall hear about that by and by. 

So Buster and his little playmates ran round the 
yard and the fields all the summer long, and caught 
worms, and flies, and grassheppers, and ran to 
Jenny when she brought them mashed potato, 
and hasty pudding, and grew as fast as they could ; 
but Buster grew faster than all the rest. 

And now it was the first of November, and the 
air was getting colder, and the leaves were dropping 
trom the trees, and there were hard frosts at night, 
so thatthe ground was sometimes frozen in the 
morning, and the flies were all dead or had gone 
into the house to keep warm,and the bugs had 
erept down into the ground ana gone to sleep until 
Spring should come, and there was nothing left to 
eat except seeds and nuts. But these are good to 
make turkeys fat, though they are not so tender 
and juicy as a fine worm or beetle. So, as I said at 
the beginning, the fowls were very glad when 
Jenny came with the potatoes, or pudding, or en 
whichever it might be. 

Mrs. Hardhack stood in the doorway Mi ter at 
the fowls. Some boiled potatoes had been thrown 
out, and each turkey and chicken would pick upa 
piece and run away by itself and eat it up, and 
then run back for another. But they lost a great 
deal of time in running back and forth, while the 
ducks stayed where the potatoes were thickest, 
and ate all they could get as fast as they could. 
And this is why ducks grow so much faster than 
chickens, 

‘**Let them eat all they will, Jenny,” said Mrs. 
Hardhack. ‘* Thanksgiving will soon be here, and 
we must have a nice fat turkey ready. Now, I like 
a good roast duck better thaa anything else’’ 
(here one of the ducks shook all over, whether be- 
cause he understood what was said, or because he 
bad eaten too much potate, could not be told), 
**but your pa saysit wouldun’t be Thanksgiving 
without a turkey ; besides turkey goes round much 
beiter than duck when you have a large table.” 

‘““Yes, mother,” said Jenny, “and I think we 
shall have to take Buster. He’s the biggest of 
them all.” 

‘“* So he is,’’ said her mother; “ yes, we musi have 
Buster for Thanksgiving.”’ 

Now when Buster heard his name spoken he 
stopped eating and looked at the speakers. But 
he could net understand what they meant. 

** Whitefeather,’’ said he to his sister,—who bad a 
white feather in her wing, and was finishing a 
potato skin—‘* what is Thanksgiving?’ 

‘* Really, I don’t know,” said Whitefeather, “ you 
had better ask mother.” 


So, Buster went to his mother, and taking her 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


——— 


into a corner of the wood-shed where they could 
talk undisturbed, he related what he had heard, 
and beg ged her to tell him what * Thanksgiving” 
as. 

Be My dear son,”’ replied the mother, ‘* Thanks- 
giving is agreat mystery. None of us know ex- 
actly what it is, but there is a tradition in our 
family, handed down through many generations, 
that once, ages and ages ago, when there were only 
a few of those featherless bipeds that take care of 
us and feed us, in the land, there came a time 
when they had nothing to eat and were about to 
die, when one of our ancestors (then living wild in 
the woods) chanced to pass by and saved their 
lives. Precisely how is not known, but this is the 
story. Ever since, the featherless bipeds once a year 
celebrate this event by choosing one of the finest 
of our number and bestowing the greatest honors 
upon him. We do pot know what is done, and the 
one thus honored is wever seen again, but it is 
thought that he goes toa place where he is happy 
for evermore. It ia true that ence Mr. Shanghai 
Rooster, who lived on this place before you were 
hatched, and who was very tall, chanced to be op 
the piazza gn a Thanksgiving Day and looked in at 
the window, and he says that he saw the Chosen 
One dressed in a golden coat and lying ina silver 
dish, while all around him were gathered the 
featherless bipeds with their eyes fastened upon 
our honored relative. While he was watching with 
great curiosity to see what would follow, some- 
body saw him looking in and shoved him away. 
However, we cannot doubt that our kindred enter 
a nobler formof existence, and that the greatest 
honor that can befall a turkey is to become the 
chosen one. You are fortunate, my son,—this is 
the proudest moment of my life’’—(herea tear fell 
from the mother’s eye, and she tenderly stroked 
him with her beak). ** Receive my blessing. Be fat, 
and you will be happy,”’ 

Buster walked away into the fields alone. He 
wished to think over what he had heard. So he 
was to be the one that the featheriezs bipeds would 
honor. He was preferred before theres!. Whata 
magnificent bird he must be, to be sure! Had he 
better speak to those common ducks and chickens 
apy more? No, he would associate with his own 
race hereafter, and even among them it would be 
well not to allow too much familiarity. 

Absorbed in these new thoughts, he very nearly 
tumbled over a turtle that was slowly crossing his 
pathway. * Wretch!’’ cried Buster, ‘ how dare 
you get in the way of the Chosen Oue ?” 

‘‘Ho! ho!” growled the turtle, ** what’s set you 
up in the werld ?”’ 

The turkey’s threat flamed with rage, buf he 
controlled himself sufficiently to explain what we 
already know. 

“Ho! ho!’ said the turtle, ‘I knowa few things, 
young master. I’ve lived many years, and I knew 
what becomes of you, Chosen Ones, as you call 
them. Listen!”’’ 

But Buster was in no mood to listen, and he 
gave the turtle a kick that turned him over on bis 
back and left him helplessly clawing theair with his 
short legs. Then Buster resumed his walk. 

It was late in the afternoon when he returned. 
There had been time for his hot temper to cool, 
and though still elated, be was more calm and 
steady. As he came near the poultry-yard the 
turtle waddled stiffly out from behind a curraat 
bush where he had been waiting. Bowing politely, 
he said: **‘ Mr. Buster, 1 desire to beg your pardon 
for the rough language I used this morning, al- 
though you also were somewhat hasty. Pray for- 
give me, and allow me to make amends. 

Buster graciously replied, and asked what he de- 
sired to do. | 

“It is not true,’’ resumed the turtle, “‘ that I know 
what becomes of your Chosen Ones, but I do know 
what is most to be desired in them, and I wish to let 
you know ailso.”’ 

Buster was now all attention. 

** What is most to be desired in the Chosen One is 
plumpness and fatness. You must eat all you can, 
avd eat constantiy. There is no danger of eating too 
mueh. Your crop will take care of it. Follow this 
direction and you will beoome the most renowned 
turkey that ever came te the ’’—block, he was about 
to say, but checked himself and said, ‘‘silver dish,”’ 

Buster thanked him very heartily, and passed on. 
He didn’t look back, or he would have seen the tur- 
tle wagging his head in a strange manner, and mut- 
tering, ‘*Ho! ho! Dll have my revenge!’ Butthe 
turkey did not hear this. 


II. 


Whitefeather was Buster’s favorite sister. They 
used to be together continually, and told each other 
all their secrets. So when they had gone to roost 
Buster told her all that had happened that day. 
Whitefeather was very glad to hear that Buster was 
to be the Chosen One, (though it gave her a pang to 
think that soon they would be separated), but when 
she heard the advice that the turtle had given she 
looked grave and said, ‘‘To eat enough is good, but 
to eat too much is bed. If you eat all the time will 
it not make you sick, or wear out your gizzard ?”’ 

**Pooh! no!” said Buster, “ you can’t hurt a giz- 
zard. Don’t we swallow stones, and sbells, and 
broken nails, and allsorts of things witnout their 
hurting us? Don’t you fear—I know how to take 
care of myself. But happen what will, I mean to be 
the biggest and fattest turkey that ever was seen in 
farmer Hardhack’s yard.” 

Whitefeather was silent, but pot convinced. 

So from that day Buster made it the business of 
his life to eat. He would fly down from the tree on 
which the family roosted at night, the first one in 
the morning, and search for what bits of food might 
have been overlooked the day before. He kept close 
to Jenny when she fed them, and managed to get 
twice as much as any of the rest—more than ibe 
ducks even; he ranged far and wide over the fields, 
picking up nuts and seeds; and the last one to leave 
the ground and fly up into the tree at night was 


Buster. 


And he grew fat very fast indeed. His body was 
round and plump, the feathers sleek and glossy, and 

farmer Hardhack when be passed by would stop and 

s8iy that he was tne finest turkey be had ever seen. 

Quiet little Whitefeather rejoiced in ber fine broth- 

er, and helped him all she could to find nice things 

to vat. She ate a good deal herself, and was becom- 
ing a good-looking bird, though of course she could 

not compare with Buster. That was out of the 

question. As yet her fears for Buster’s health had 

not been realized. 

Thanksgiving was close at hand, when one day 
there came a great snow-storm, and all the ground 
was covered up and no more seeds and puts could 
be had. Nothing, in fact, except the food that Jenny 
threw out twicea day. Buster ate all he could get, 
but it did not satisfy bim. He wandered around a 
little, but the snow was cold, and he could find 
nothing. He began to get alarmed. If this should 
go on he might lose some of the flesh he had already 
gained. 

After dinrer the farmer and Hannibal went into 
the granary to shell corn for the mill. They also 
shelled a great heap to be fed out to the fowls. AJl 
the turkeys were around the door picking up the 
rain that flew out. A happy thought struck Bus- 
ter. ‘If I can only get into the corn-crib I can have 
just as much corn as | want.’ So he waited until 
they began to carry out the bags of corn to the 
sleigh, and when their backs were turned, in he 
hopped and hid away in a dark corner until the door 
was Closed, and the sleigh drove away. 

Then he went to the heap of corn and began to 
eat. I shouldn’t dare to say how much he put down, 
but it was an extraordivary amount, I assure you. 
By and by he felt stupid, and weut to sleep on one 
leg and slept foran hour. Then he ate again, and 
after that it began to get dark, and it was time to go 
to the roost: But the door was shut and locked and 
he could not get out, So he had to stay there all 
night, but he did not care for that. He could eat 
now whenever he liked. And he went to sleep 
again. 

In the morning he felt very thirsty. It happened 
to be a Warm morning, and he found a little snow- 
water on the floor which he drank. Then he went 
to the corno-leap and ate again, and now iis crop 
stuck out like a great round ball. What a queer 
feeling there was in it, too! The little mill seemed 
to have stopped grinding, and all the grist was pil- 
ing up on itself and weighing immensely heavy. 
Was anything wrong? No, the turtle had said that 
it was not possible to eat too much, and the turtle 
must know—he had lived so long. So be kepton 
forcing down the grain. 

Let us see What was going on eutside all this time. 
Buater had not been missed the night before when 
the poultry were fed, and on the reost they did not 
notice his absence, as he so often came up late. 
W hitefeather had been very tired, and had gone to 
sleep immediately. But in the morning he was 
missed. Whitefeather was alarmed. Jenny called 
himinvain. Everybody was inquired of but no one 
had seen him siuce yesterday morning. They hunt- 
ed for him high and low, in nook and cranny, but 
uo Buster could be found. 

At last Hannibal cried out, ‘I'll bet he’s in the 
granary! Remember now, he wis round the door 
when we were shellin’ corn yesterday.” 

“*So he was,”’ said the farmer, and to the granary 
they went. Yes, poor Buster was there, leaning 
against the bars of the corn-crib, with drooping 
head and swollen crop. As the door opened he 
looked up, feebly moved his head, and rolled over at 
their feet. Buster was dead. ; 

Farmer Hardhack picked him up and looked at 
him. Crop-bound!” said Farmer Hardback. 

**Ho! ho!" cried a husky voice outside. It was 
the turtle. ‘1am revenged at last!”’ And his eyes 
gleamed with malicious joy. 

Before he could say another word the boot of far- 
mer Hardhack, stepping backward from the grana- 
ry, came down on bis back and brokeit. And the 
hens when they found him picked out the meat 
between the shells, and wished they could dine on 
turtle every day, 

Who do you think became the Chosen One, and 
wore the golden coat, and lay in the silver-dish? 
Why, plump little Whitefeather, who had never 
dreamed of such an honor. And everybody said 
that she was as fine and tender a turkey as they 
would wish to see. 

But poor Buster was buried in the compost-heap. 


MADCHEN’S BOX AND HOW IT WAS 
FILLED. 
BY ©. A. G. 


LL day Madchen and I ha@ been at work in 
the church parlors with the others, in answer 
to the eall for help which flashed over the wires 
when Chicago’s thousands were made homeless 
by the flames. Since the dark days of the war, 
no such appeal has thrilled the universal heart, 
and in’ the answering tide of sympathy which 
swept through the land, we of the Southside 
Parish could not be found wanting. The lecture- 
room was a swaria of busy people sorting and pack- 
ing the ready-made or half-worn garments first sent 
in; while in the adjoining parlora five sewing tha- 
chines hummed and clicked, and five times five pair 
of hands cut, basted, fitted, and prepared material 
for these indefatigable steel workers. 

Mrs. Rutherford’s India shawl trailed its heavy 
folds over the same chair where reposed Mrs. Green’s 
modest Newport stripe, while their respective 
owners consulted together in one corner Over a web 
of canton flannel; Miss Elderblow and little Mag- 
gie Mayflower put their hands to the same pile of 
pillow cases; and Mrs. Van Dusen—the directress of 
our Ladies’ Mission Cirecle—was here, there, and 
everywhere in a restless, voluble mood quite foreign 
to her habitual dignified serenity. 

“That will cat five children’s skirts, my dear; I 
measured it myself. Scissors? Yes—in that box 
there, three pairs. Heartrending, did you say, Mrs. 
Bird? I should think se! I oouldn’t sleep last 


night for thipking of all those women and little’ 


children absolutely sheiterless and naked. Where’s 
my handkerchief? Yes; the subscription list is 
mounting up bravely aund—cut that merino on the 
bias, if you piease, Miss Pope. To think of all 
those babies—where is my handkerchief ?—Lam sure 
I don’t see what is to become of them all, and win- 
ter approaching, too!”’ 

So it went on all day, work, and talk, and sym- 
putby mingling in a busy bustle that would have 
seemed aimless and chaotic to any but a woman, 
but which came out triumphant at evening with 
fabulous amounts accomplished and the morrow’s 
similar campaign fully planued. 

At twilight Madchen and I sat in the library 
waiting for the Judge’s home-coming, and talking 
over the day’s incidents. We were restirg 80 cosily 
that I felt rather anneyed when Norah brought up 
word that Mrs. Malone was in the busement want- 
ing much to see the dear young leddy.”’ 

** You shall not go down those stairs, Madchen,”’ 
said [. ‘*‘ You are quite too tired. Let the woman 
come up here, if you must see her to-night; though 
Lam sure it would be better if you would send her 
away until to-morrow.”’ 

But Madchen rever will send any one away so 
long as she is sufficiently alive to see them, so Mrs. 
Malone came upstairs and with elaborate notes and 
comments unfolded her errand. It was concerning 
some work she had been engaged to do by Madchen, 
aud the matter was soon arranged with the cheer- 
ful promptness which Madchen always brings to 
bear on perplexed questious. But Mrs. Malone 
lingered, evidently with her mind still burdened 
by something she hardly knew how to express, un- 
tilhalf outside the door she turned back to say, 


** Belike yez have heard about the big fire in the 
city yonder, and all thim poor craytures turned out 
in the strates ?’’ 

yes!’ said Madchen. ‘‘ And we have been 
working all day to make clothes to send to them.”’ 

* Sure now that’s good to hear!” said Mrs. Malone 
heartily. ‘*Thim poor folks has been beavy on my 
soul ever since that Larry brought home the word 
of the fire. It's wet my eyes have been the day for 
the childer and the women-kind without home or 
coveriug—and thim that was burned without es- 
cape. I says to Jane Molloy, says I, ‘The people 
here’ll be after sending help to’em in large meas- 
ure.’ Larry said there was meetings on the strates 
and the money being gathered up to send to ’em.”’ 

* Yes, indeed, people are very glad to give help,”’ 
said Madchen. ‘It’s very sad to think of all the 
suffering as you say, Mrs. Malone, and it must make 
us thankful for the mercy that spares us such a 
trial.’’ 

** And that is what I said to the ehilder, ma’am,”’ 
auswered Mrs. Malone, with a real lrish sob in her 
voice. **‘ When I looked ’round on tue bit of a 
room and us all so snug, and thought how we might 
have been like thim Chicago ones, my heart was fit 
to burst with the thanksgiving. I says to the dar- 
lints that we ought to do something for thim so 
poorly off, and Larry he said ‘that's so.’ Little 
Mikey he cried for the poor burned-out childer, and 
says he, ‘ Less give ’em some of our room, Mammy,’ 
not knowing, yez see, how fur off they’d.be. Sure 
it’s not much such as we can do, ma’am, but if 
there was any way that our poor little bit could 
get to ’em and not be scorned by thim that can give 
greater, belike it would lighten our hearts to send 


Here Mra. Matone choked and retired hastily be- 
hind a corner of her shawl, leaving us to supply the 
blank as best our imaginations could. 


I may as well own that I was puzzled; but in a 
moment Madchen spoke in her sweet, steady voice. 
‘* Nothing is too small to give in the name of the 
Master to those in worse need than ourselves, Mrs. 
Malone,” she said. ‘If you will trust me with any- 
thing you wish tosend I will see that it goes straight 
to the sufferers in Chicago; and you may be sure 
that neither He nor any of His followers will scorn 
the offering.”’ 
* Sure ’tis yourself isan angel!’’ cried Mrs. Ma- 
lone with energy. ‘‘There’s a many of us in the 
alley that'll; be joyful to put our bits into yer 
purty hands to send safe to thim as needsit. We 
be poor, but the Lord has prospered us in our de- 
gree, and we’ve the morsel to spare, and the hearth 
to share—”’ | 
But with this clause which Mr. Peggotty would 


suddenly beeawe aware that the Judge was stand- 
ing behind her, and fled precipitately to the base- 
ment with a trail of incoherent Irish exelamations, 
gurgles, and sobs, echoing in her wake. 


Are you really going to take advantage of that 
woman's effervescent state?” asked the Judge, ad- 
dressing Madchen. “She will raise a frantic Irish 
commotion in Slum Alley; half the dwellers there 
will make haste to give what they cannot afford to’ 
spare, partly from sympathy, partly to win your 
approval; and then they will all consider them- 
selves in a state of glorious poverty for the wiuter 
because of it, and expect you to supply all their 
needs in compensation for their charity. All they 
could possibly give won’t be worth five dollars— 
certainly not worth sending from here to Chicago.” 

‘Your statement of the matter is not encourag- 
ing, but it doesn’t alter my intention,” said Mad- 
chen, laughing, ‘‘Itseems to me that the ‘effer- 
vescence’ of sympathy is not likely to be hurtful 
when it has a practical outlet.” 


‘*Defend me from the practicality of a woman 
when her emotional nature is moved!’ cried the 
Judge, with a twinkle in his eye that I well under, 
stood. 

For I did put both bis overcoats and all Baby’s 
new winter outfit (just completed), into the very 
first Chicago box that went out from our parish, 
and to this day he will laugh at me for it. But I 
couldn’t help it; I verily believe, dear Christian 
Union, you would have done the same thing your- 
self. However, asit was my duty and privilege to 
do, I thought the Judge’s opinion in the present 
casefar more nearly correct than Madchen’s, and 


it. Andif yez didn’t be calling it a liberty in us—”. 


call ** verse, though not so intended.’’ Mrs. Malone / 


stairs the next day when Mrs. Malone and Larry 
appeared as exponents of Slum Alley sympathy. 
The honest pleasure with which they made their 
offering rather disarmed me, though I could not but 
know that the thick felt skirt and warm gray com- 
forter were the result of weeks of patient saving 
against the time of bitter cold which winter is fast 
bringing. 

** But yez know,” said Larry, in a tone half eager, 
half apologetic, “‘ meself don’t heed the cold so 
muchly whin the papers sells briak and keeps me 
fast running. And I’ll soon make it up to mammy, 
since we're ahead with the rent—thanks to yez, 
miss—and the little uns comfortable.”’ 

Othersof Madchen’s protégés began to bring gifts 
—not altogether faom Slum Alley, for Mrs. Malone 
is a step above the level of the majority of dwellers 
there in prosperity and piety; but from lives which 
were yeta struggle with poverty and a strife to 
keep from sinking into lower depths cf want. A set 
of flannels from a sewing-girl whose lodgings were 
in the “Working Woman’s Home,” and whose 
daily earvings left her very small margin for extras 
after paying for necessities ; a calico wrapper from 
her sister in like circumstances; she must have sat 
up nights to make it after her day’s work was done; 
a pair of socks from old Mrs. Dole, whose rheu- 
matic fingers eke out the wages of her one-armed 
soldier son by knitting; a full set of baby-linen, not 
of the finest material, and yellow with lying folded 
away from use, but wrought with the dainty 
stitches and pretty care only a mother’s hands can 
give. A pale widow brought this ; her lips trembled 
a little as she said, patting the tiny garments: 

‘They belonged to my little girl as died before 
we left the country, ma’am. I always thought to 
keep them, but when I heard of all the children— 
the babies coming into the world just to perish for 
want of careand shelter—I felt I couldn’t let them 
liein the drawer doing no good while little ones, 
such as my Jenny, were suffering.”’ 

But I,must not stop to describe to you every 
article that went into Madchen’s box; only that 
night Kathleen knocked at my chamber door, with 
a very red face, to say: 

‘‘If you plase, ma’am, Norah and me’ud like to 
give the shawls we’ve buyed to go along with the 
other things to the burned ones.” 

“But Kathleen,” said I, “both you and Norah 
thought you needed new outside wraps this winter, 
and the shawls were pretty and very reasonable. 
Had you not better—”’ 

For the first time since she came to me, my faith- 
ful handmaiden so far forgot her manners as to in- 
terrupt me. 

‘*Indade, ma’am, Norah and me thinks we can 
afford to deny our wishes a thrifle when we see all 


of her fine clouk and having to wait for the making 
of anotuer—not to say that our own hearts is ready 
to do for them that needs it so sorely.’’ 

I bad no reply ready for this argument; indeed I 
said uothing more to any one, even when Tommy 
Bangs appeared heading a procession of his broth- 
ers, each vociferating his desire to bestow in Mad- 
chen’s box the scarlet mittens kuit for him by 
vrandms up in Vermont.” 

But when [ helped Madchen fold and pack away 
the gifts, brought in the main by such poverty- 
hampered, yet willing hands, | whispered coax- 
ingly : 

‘*Draw me one of your wise little morals from all 
this, Madchen, and I will send it to the Union, as 
your addition to the flood of ‘sermon, song, and 
story,’ evoked by the great disaster.”’ 

There were tears pot far behind Madchen’s bright 
eyes, and her hands were busy with the small baby 
garments, as she answered : 

‘* All this is its own best moral, Kitten. One who 
knows from what hands and hearts these offerings 
came will not desire fine words to enforce the les- 
sons they teach.” 


PUZZLES. 


Puzdes or Anewers should be addressed, ** Editor Christian 

Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 

.” Anawers, to be acknowledged, must be re« 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzztes. 


OROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in May, but not in June; 

My second isin rhyme, but not in tune ; 

My third is in fine, but not in small; 

My fourth is in most, but notin all ; 

My fifth is in wit, but not in clown; 

My sixth is in name, but not in noun; 

My seventh is in more but net in most; 

My eighth is in column, but not in post ; 

My ninth is in bought, but not in sold; 

My tenth is in young, but not in old; 

My last is in short, but not in tall; 

My whole is the name of a friend of Paul; 

ISOLA, 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLES. 

O, City of Italy; look out in the garden! ‘The pig has his 
Emerald Isle the dog’s mouth. 

A part of British America have some ‘lands in the Atlan- 
tie for pets? The mountains in New York State all her part 
of Africa pigs. 

She city in Ohina any account. 

I sold a fine country in Europe to-day. How much did 
yeu city m Georgia it? A large profit! I always look 
out for the one of the United States chance. FLORA, 

DISSHOTION. 

Dissect the nine letters in “lawn sport,” and find seven 

well known birds. BUNRY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZIES OF NOV. 15.° 


Square Words.— 
No.1-L A M P 


> 
<> 


> 


—BUNNY, FLORA, GEO. L. ADAMS, MARION, LALLA.. 
Bisected American Towns.—Bang-or; Balti-more; Frank-fort 
Trent-on ; Hart-ford ; Spring-field; New-port; Nor-walk; Den- 
bury; Prince-ton; Cats-kill ; Haver-straw.—_BUNNY, MARION. 
-—Ho(us)e ; Car(pe)t; o(h)ati)r; d(ep)art ; 
co(l)t.—-BUNNY, FLORA, MARION, LALLA. 


them poor enes a giving, and Miss Baby stripped | 


Forefathers.—Francis l.; Roger Ascham; Homer; Terpander 
with half-expressed disapprobation I went down Miller Mississippi.—BuNNy, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


HE readers of the Christian Union will natur- 
ally desire to know what was done at Oberlin 
at the gathering of the Congregational Churches, 
by representatives from all parts of the United 
States. It was the first of the kind that has 
ever taken place. Hitherto, in the history of 
Congregational Churches, General Councils have 
taken place only for special reasons, and to per- 
form a specified duty,as to form a platform in 
1648 at Cambridge, Mass., and of late years for 
other purposes at Albany in 1856, and Boston in 
1865. The Oberlin Council was called in distine- 
tion from its predecessors to consider the ques- 
tion of establishing a national representative 
body, which should meet regularly at stated in- 
tervals. The design of such gatherings was de- 
elared to be“to express and foster their sub- 
stantial unity in doctrine, polity, and work; and 
to consult upon the common interests of all the 
churches, their duties in the work of evangeliza- 
tion, the united development of their resources, 
and their relations to all parts of the Kingdom 
of Christ.” These objects it was proposed to ac- 
complish, not by any departure from the settled 
principles of Congregationalism, but in confor- 
mity to the right of self-government, as 
resident in local churches. 
So genera] was the wish to form such a body 
that all the State Associations in conference, re- 


the Rev. F. H. Marling presented, in a felicitous 


iChurches of Canada. 


ef the Congregational 
The General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church were represented 
by the Rev. J. B. Helwig, of Cincinnati, who 
gave a full and most satisfactory account of the 
principles and spirit of that denomination. The 
addresses of these three gentlemen were eminent- 
ly cordial, and the sympathies they expressed 
were evidently reciprocated by the council, as in 
hearty terms by the Moderator, 


The business meetings of the council took 
place in the Second Church during the day, andin 
the evening the meeting took place in the large 
First Church, which was crowded in every part. 
On Wednesday evening the Rey. Dr. Bacon of 


way, the salutatious 


pressive discourse on the words of St. Paul to 
the Ephesians, 1: 22, “‘And gave Him to be the 
bead over all things to the Church, which is His 
body, the fullness of Him who filleth all in all.” 
It answered the questions, what a church is ? and 
what the Church is? and euded with a fervent 
appeal to the council to do nothing to alter the 
eatholicity of Congregational Churches. On 
Thursday and Friday evenings very important 
and highly interesting papers were read, which, 
having been assigned severally to special com- 
mittees, were afterward made the subject of 
distinct reports to the council, who took action 
upon them in the form of resolutions. 


again, as involved in the erection of sanctuaries. 


The project was introduced of consolidating the 
two societies, and a committee raised to consider 
the subject and report at the next Triennial 
It was resolved that more ought to be 
done for this cause, and not less than $100,000 be 
contributed. 

The American Missionary Association repre- 
senting the interests of the Freed-people was 
warmly and frequently advocated. Dr. Thomp- 
son, of New Orleans, a colored minister, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Straight University, made 


Council. 


a short address, and left a happy impression. 


The Society for Collegiate and Theological 
Education in the West was most forcibly and 
eloquently presented by Dr. Butterfield; and so 
New Haven, delivered an instructive and im-: the claims of our country’s evangelization came 
up, on the seore of Christian education. In these 
various ways the Council declared themselves 
solemnly called upon to raise not less than a 


million dollars the ensuing year. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


were not neglected, the American Board being 
represented by Rey. Dr. Clark, and Rev. Mr. 
Barnum, of the East Turkey Mission. In fact, 
every department of Christian beneficence came 
under review ; and while the utmost freedom of 
speech was used, the results reached were unani- 
mous, and a2 common enthusiasm reigned. In- 
deed, the universal feeling and expression was, 
that there had never been a meeting of Congre- 


—In Lexington, Ky., a portion of the members 
of the First Disciples’ Chureh recently separated 
from the mother body and established a society of 
theirown. The cause of the splitis ascribed to a 
divergence of views, the new organization being 
Low, and the original society High Church, so far 
as Episcopal terms can explain differences be- 
tween the Disciples. It now appears, according to 
the Cincinnati Gazette, that the First Church has 
held a meeting and withdrawn itself from all fel- 
lowship with members of the Second Church. As 
the Disciples claim 90,000 members in Kentucky, and 
as the same questions which have produced a diffi- 
culty in Lexington are agitated in other parts of 
the State, it is feared that the controversy will ex- 
tend overa wide ground. 


—Since the ist of May, 1860 the American Sun- 
day-school Union has organized 539 Sunday-schools 
in destitute districts and frontier settlements in the 
North-west, and brought 20,762 neglected children 
under Bible instruction, and set 3,102 men and wo- 
men at work as teachers. Besides this it has aided 
1,137 other schools in which are now 9,679 teachers and 
8,528 sch olars. According to the common school 
reports there are 1,876,369 children and youth of 
schoolable ages in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Nebraska. Their Sunday-school Associa- 
.tions report but 650,000 children in all the Sunday- 
schools, so that these 1,226.369 more persons in the 
common than in the Sunday-schools of the North- 
west is itself an appeal for an increase of mission- 
ary labor. 


—In the last number of The Shaker the ques- 


The first of these papers respected the unity of | gationalists like it; and that it had done mote to tion is raised as to whether Shakers are ascetics. 


presenting the ministers and members of the 
churches in the several States, appointed dele- 
gates; and these assembled in remarkable num- 
bers and with great promptitude at Oberlin, on 
the 15th of November. A temporary organiza- 
tion was quickly effected by the appointment of 
the Hon. Edward D. Holton, of Milwaukee, as 
Moderator, and Deacon Samuel Holmes of New 
York as Secretary, with Dr. Savage, of Illinois, 
and the Rev. Mr. Moore, of Connecticut, as as- 
sistant secretaries. The constitution, prepared 
by the committee that had been appointed to at- 
tend to the preliminaries of the council, was 
submitted in printed form, with lines numbered 
for convenience of discussion. The considera- 
tion of this instrument occupied the attention of 
the assembly until Friday afternoon, when the 
constitution was finally adopted, and the First 
National Council of the Congregational Churches 
was organized and began its sessions. There 
were, therefore, two councils; the first may fitly 
be designated the Constituent Council, the second, 
the First National Council. 


THE CONSTITUENT COUNCIL. 


The main business of the constituent council 
was the discussion and adoption of the constitu- 
tion. This was a protracted,and in many par- 
ticulars, a critically difficult work. The first 
question submitted was the expediency of form- 
ing such an organization. This awakened little 
debate, it being quickly apparent that a large 
majority were clearly and eagerly for it. The 
vexed and much dreaded question of a name for 
the new organization was postponed to the last; 
and the first great discussion took place in fixing 
the doctrinal basis. The principal point of differ- 
ence here was, whether to refer to the historical 
confessions of the Congregational Churches, the 
Westminster, Savoy, and the Burial Hill Declara- 
tion of 1865, or to state only the elementary 
doctrines common to all Evangelical denomina- 
tions. Reasons were given at length for each of 
these plans; but eventually it was agreed to 
“express belief in the Holy Scriptures as the 
sufficient and only infallible rule of religious 
faith and practice, their interpretation of these 
being in substantial accordance with the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith, commonly 
called Evangelical, held in Congregational 
Churches from the early times, and sufficiently 
set forth by former general councils.” In respect 
of polity, no debate was had, but unanimous and 
emphatic affirmation was made of “the Scrip- 
tural and inalienable right of each church to 
self-government and administration,” and it is 
forbidden the national council ever to emercise 
“ legislative or judicial authority over churches 
or individuals, or consent to act as a council of 
reference.” Some difference of views was de- 
veloped as to frequency of meetings of the 
council, some proposing that the interval be two 
years, some four, or five, and some even indeter- 
minate, like general councils in the past; but, 
after a little, the council, by a large vote, was 
made triennial, At length the contested ques- 
tion of the name was reached, and after long and 
excited debate, it was voted unanimously that 
the name proposed in the original draft of the 
constitution be adopted, 


“NATIONAL COUNCIL.” 


This new body was organized by the election 
of the Rev. Wm. Ives Budington for Moderator, 
and the ny eppointment of the secretaries of the 
constituent body. ‘Two assistant Moderators 
were also elected, the first, Gen. 0. 0. Howard of 
Washington, and the Rev. George H. Atkinson, 
of Oregon, who had traveled thirty-four hundred 
miles to attend the council, four hundred of 
them by stage. After a little season spent in 
devotional exercises, in which very earnest 
thanksgivings were offered for the unanimity 
with which the council had been organized, the 
business first in order was the reception of dele- 
gates sent to greet the council from other Chris- 


the Church, and was presented by Dr. Budington. 
Upon recommendation of the committee, to whom 
it was referred,the document was adopted by 
the council, asa deliverance on this subject, and 
ordered to be printed in close connection with the 
constitution, as illustrative of the spirit of the 
new organization. This paper affirms that if 
Congregationalists find themselves consulting 
together under this distinctive name, it is not be- 
cause they desire to form a sect, but that they 
may ascertain and do their appropriate part in 
the work of Christ’s Church. And in prosecut- 
ing this common Christian work, Congregational- 
ists declare that they will plant churches and 
conduct missions, in the careful recognition of 
the common law, owned by all Missionary Boards, 
that in the wide field of the world’s desolation 


unify the denomination, intone and energize it, 
than any previous gathering that had ever taken 


The writer who starts the inquiry thinks not. The 


place. 


Some incidents of the Council were extremely 
impressive, especially the visit of the venerable 
Charles G. Finney, whose address to the Council 
subdued every heart. The Communion season, 
at which Mr. Finney again addressed the Council, 
The conviction ex- 
ists throughout the body, that God, of a truth, 
has been with them; that an organization has 
been formed which will live to bear abundant 
fruit inthe spread of the Gospel, and be a bond 
of union among Congregationalists which shall 
make them one in spirit and purpose, from the 


was a memorable occasion. 


Atlantic to the Paeific. 
Oberlin, Ohio, Nov. 21, 1871. 


they labor in friendly coédperation with all other 
Christians. | 

It will not be possible within the limits of a 
single article, to mention all that was done by the 
council. A very large number of important sub- 
jects came under consideration, and a great 
amount: of business was transacted. Still, it 
must be confessed that : 


HOME MISSIONS 
were the object of chief concern to the majority 
ef the council. A wide difference of views was 
known to exist, between some in the midst of the 
work on the western field, and those in New 
York, in whose hands was placed the distribution 
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The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Dec. 3, (Advent Sunday.) 
Tuesday, Dec. &. 


Meth, Episcopal. New York Convention...... Syracuse. 


Wednesday Dec. 6. 


Meth. i piscopal. Texas Conference.......... Austin. 


do. (South).Texas Conference.. ..-Galveston. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
embers... 


of the funds. The West thought the East too Presa (South). Forsyth, Ga, 
slow, and that the workmen on the ground a aaaes 
should have the appointment of the work and the <a | 
disposition of the money. A most happy con~| Grove, Now. B 
clusion, however, was reached, producing entire do 
harmony, and uniting the most opposite opinions, 
A new arrangement, at least in some of its Const Providense, 
features, is to be made, by which each State isto| Webster, Iowa... 
form a Home Missionary Society, and whatever | mvang Asso’n... Wook. 
money is raised in the field is to be spent upon it. | Miche 
The utmost enthusiasm was generated, a new de- Verona, 
parture made, and the council resolved that not 
less than $500,000 should be raised inourchurches| — 
to prosecute and enlarge the work of Home} iscopal. Norcoster, N. 
Missions. The key-note of the meeting was do 
given in this discussion, and while every de- do Werden, 
partment of church work at home and abroad do nos Landing ind... serene, 
was considered, the pervading thought and pur-} 
pose was to prosecute with new zeal the evan-| Nov, 
vote, and while the council stood, the Moderator | United Breth.. Pa 
called upon Dr: Sturtevant to lead the bodyinan} do Danville, Ill.. 
act of self-consecration to this undertaking. ; CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
A paper of signal ability and interest was read Lutheran........Mt. Pleasant, i ais Sept. 15 
by the Rey. Dr. Cushing, of Boston, on Go (Bvang.)Phiiade 


It was filled with valuable figures, gathered | 
and tabulated with great care, and it was iight- 
ened up throughout with a rare humor and 
point. This subject of the best means of raising 
up an adequate supply of ministers became, in 
its treatment, a tributary to the Home Missionary 
theme, and awakened a great deal of sensibility 
in the council. 

The subject of Theological Seminaries again 
claimed a prominent share of attention, and 
brought up Home Evangelization again in an- 
other phase. During the sessions of the council } 
the corner-stone was laid of a hali for the Ober- | 


HOME NOTES. 


OME pertinent statistics were evolved froma 
recent Presbyterian!Associational meeting held 


in Cincinnati. It appears that in 1824 the chief city 
in Ohio had three Presbyterian churches with 324 
church-members, Six years later the membership 
had tripled. In 1840 there were ten churches and 
1745 members. The great schism came. 
and Old School grew up, and in 1850 the effect of | 


The New 


this distraction was shown in the fact that with 


‘twelve churches there were only 1749 members, a 


|gain of four church members in a whole decade. 


lin Theological Seminary, and it'was an occasion | After 1850 matters brightened. In 1860 there were 


‘of deep interest to both council and citizens. The fourteen churches and 2,136 members. In 4870 the} 


exercises were held in the First Churéh, which 
was crowded, and speeches were made by Presi- | 
dent Fairchild, Dr. Wolcott, Hon. James Monroe, 
member of Congress from this district, President 
Merriman, Dr. Butterfield, and the moderator, 
The council took special action in behalf of this 
seminary, also that at Chicago, and that at Oak- 
land, on the Pacific Coast. 

The Church-Building Society, known as the 
American Congregational Union, was the subject 


tian organizations. The Rev. W. F. Clarke, and | 


of earnest discussion. It was Home Missions, | 


figures were—eighteen churches and 3,536 church- 
}members, the reunion of the two wings thus re- 


ceiying a profound proof of its wisdom. 


—The Rev. Dr. Ewer, of Christ Church in this! 


city has resigned his rectorship, the vestry concur- 
ringinthe act. This step is ascribed to a radical 
difference between the congregation and the rector 
with reference to church ceremonies and the sacra- 


ments. 


It is believed that Dr. Ewer will soon be at 


the head of a new church of undoubted ritualistic 
leanings. 


Shakers work earnestly but moderately; their food 
is not luxurious, but it is substantial and sufficient. 
They enjoy a hearty laugh; everywhere one sees 
serene and happy countenances. They mortify not 
the body but the carnal. will. Their devotional 
duties occupy only a brief pertion of the day. 
They take no part in political movements, it is true, 
but that is because they desire to give themselves 
up to spiritual progress ; and as to the world’s pso- 
ple, they gladly welcome them to their farms and 
villages. If this be asceticism, intimates The Shaker, 
then let the world make the most of it. 


—In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia there is a 
cry for more ministers of the gospel. The Chris- 
tian Visitor says that the need is great among near- 
ly all the evangelical denominations, and that the 
Baptists in particular want at least six earnest la- 
borers. Where shallthey comefrom? The United 
States already has a demand in great excess of the 
supply. England could bripghelp. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
college would especially be serviceable. But then, 
‘‘Very many of our English brethren differ with 
us on the communion question, and therefore, how- 
ever well qualified for usefulness in other respects, 


|might bring with them an elemeat of discord,” 


Hence a serious quandary. 


—The claim of Boston as the Father of Bish- 
ops is challenged by Philadelphia, which counts 
eleven as having been at some time settled as rec- 
tors, and one as a bishop’s assistant, in that city, 
namely: Bishops White and Kemper (Christ Church, 
St. Peter’s and St. James’); DeLancey and Oden- 
heimer (St. Peter’s); McCoskey (St. Paul’s); Clark 
and Stevens (St. Andrew’s); B. B. Smith (Grace 
Church); Frees, (Trinity Chapel); J. B. P. Wilmer 
St. Mark’s); Morris (St. David’s, Manayunk and St. 
Luke's, Germantown); and Dr. A. D. W. Howe (St. 
Luke’s). 

—One of our “ Catholic” exchanges has a cor- 
respondent who thinks that the Episcopal General 
Convention did not have the right to present the 
new hymnal to the denomination in such a way as. 
to make it obligatory. If the hymnal be a pavt of 
the Prayer-book it must be authorized by two suc- 
cessive conventions. If it be not, then no obliga. 
tion exists. Hence the Clergy, if they choose to 
maintain their rights and liberties, may utterly re- 
pudiate the new hymnal and the whole action of 
the General Conventign in relatior to it. 


—Near the village of Vernon, Delaware, is a 
rude chapel where twelve months ago a Method- 
List society worshiped. Last fall, however, a Baptist 
missionary appeared in the neighborhood. One of 
}the brethren invited him to speak. The sermons 
were followed up, and now the Religious Herald 
‘announces that the whole church has abandoned 
Methodism, and enrolled itself in the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association. 


—Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania recently 
sailed for Europe in order to make an official visit 
to the American Episcopal Churches on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, which are under the care of the 
General Convention, and which have been placed 
under his Episcopal jurisdiction. 


—The general religious statistics of Cincinnati 
have been summarized, to wit: Roman Catholica, 
55,000 souls ; foreign evangelical Protestants, 25,000 ; ,. 
foreign rationalistic, 25,000; American unevangeli- 
-cal church-members, 10,000; and within evangelical, 
influence, 110, 000. 


—The mortality of Lutheran clergymen in the 
‘United States, from Oct. 1st, 1870 to Oct. 1st, 1871, 
amounted tu 28; one less than the year preceding. 
‘The average ages of twenty-five of them was 58 
years and 5 months. The ages of the other three 
are not known. 


—The Chicago Baptist, counting in funded 
debts with losses by fire, estimate their total mis- 
fortunes by the late conflagration at $329,000. They 
now appeal to the denomination throughout the 
country for one hundred thousand dollars. 


—Bishop Morris, now Senior Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, will be seventy-eight 
years of agein April next. He is too feeble to take 
any part in public service except to pronounce the 


benediction. 
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HOME CHURCHES. 


HE Methodist. Episcopal Church during 1870- 

71 shows a gain tn membership of 56,141, anda 

slight falling off in pt rovationers amounting in total 

to 4.160. The figures, compiled from the General 
Minutes for 1871, are given in detail below: 


Confer- Mem- Proba- Confer- Mem- Proba- 

ences. bers. tion’rs ences. bers. tion’rs. 
Texas....... 7,934  1,418¢ Nevada...... 377 
S. Carolina.. 22,702 5376 Oregon...... 3,930 1.332 
Louisiana ... &,283 2,008 East Genesee = 23,262 2,657 
N.Carolina.. 4,027 544 North Ohio.. 18,720 1.211 
Véirginia..... 4,425 1.429 Central Ohio 19,840 L7 
Lexington... 4,836 773 Cincinnati... 31318 2.28 
Baltimore ... 26,935 5.477 Ca ees . 6.0A8 97 
Kentucky... 14.720 3,297 Erie.......... 33.547 2,829 
Washington. 22,578 808 8. E. Indiana. 22321 


St.Louis..... 14,447 3,268 8.W.German = 7,892 
Central Penn 25,077 6,072 N.W. Indiana 
W. Virginia. 22,765 5,:17 Central 22,599 2. 


Wilmington. 21,217 2 Indiana ..... 27,8821 3,186 
Philadelphia. 4,613 Detroit....-. 20.353 2,310 
Kansas...... 11,304 4,661 N.W.German = 7.251 1,733 
Pittsburg.... 46,019 8,071 Llinois.....- 34.223 3.196 
New Jorsey. 27.577 3,812 Des Moines:. 18,121 2,556 
Missouri..... 13,244 580 Upper Iowa. 18.374 1,864 
Providence. 16,7 2,283 Cent.Germ’n 9,436 1,127 
Newark ..... 26,917 3,772 Southern ll. 22,586 3,024 
Nebraska.... 758 1,385 Minnesota... 10,477 2,035 
Mississippi... 2.110 5,510 lowa .......- 974 1,507 
New England 23.510 3.665 Michigan 22.376 3,046 
East German 2,599 33,974 3.342 
Wyoming .. 22.011 4468 Hoiston..... 20.798 2,751 
India Mission 541 526 Tennessee... 9179 1,592 
N.Y.East.... 34.158 4.274 Genesee..... 9,634 1,043 
New York... 36,722 5,167 Rock River.. 21,442 1,951 
N’th Indiana 2,718 6,230 W.Wisconsin 10,594 1,360 
11.970 1,709 Wisconsin... 13,124 1,912 
22,195 4.448 Georgia .... 392 4 
gh Y. 22.509 4.375 Alabama . 14,251 1,981 
Vermont. 10,095 Liberia...... No minutes. 
East Maine.. 8640 2,349 Total...... 1,229,240 189,875 
Black River. 218 1,554 Last year. -1.173.099 194,035 
Ger.&Switz.. 6,092 1,367 
Colorado .... 815 106 Increase ..... 56,141 
Delaware.... 10,011 1,066 #Decrease..... 4,160 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE miracle of Soriano, which dates with Sept. 

15, 1870, has at last received formal verification. 
The wonder was wrought in the massive, life-size 
wooden statue of St. Dominic, and the facts are said 
to have the testimony of 61 witnesses. The attesta- 
tions of Bishop Philip Mincione is in the following 
language: 

‘Considering that many times, and by many persons the 
statue was firmly grasped in order, if possible, to render 
it motionless, and that it was seen to draw on with it in its 
movements those who attempted to keep it fixed; con- 
sidering that the statue was seen to rise to the height of 
half a foot, that the movement of the head was most per- 
ceptible, that the right hand, which is closed, opened, and 
was seen to move; that the lily which was in the left hand, 
the ‘ glory’ which was round the head and the silver star 
above it, were observed to be in continual motion; and 
this movement, say the witnesses, was even more decided 
than it is when the statueis being carried in procession ; 

** Considering that the face of the statue became colored, 
passing trom deep crimson to extreme paleness, and ex- 
pressing successively indignation and calmness, as if it 
were that of a living being; that the brow was seen to 
wrinkle and the face to be bathed in perspiration; that 
the eyes moved in all directions, and the more frequently 
toward the picture of Our Lady of the Rosary with an ex- 
pression of contentment and confidence, that the lips 
opened as those of a man w‘10 desires to speak, &c., &c. 

“We, having invoked the Holy Name of God, declare 
that the movements in the statue of St. Dominic, on Sept. 


15, 1870, are altogether supernatural] and miraculous. 
+ PHILIP, Bishop of Mileto.’’ 


The London Tablet reports that ‘‘on setting his 
hand and seal to this document the Bishop was 
visibly affected, and his emotion was shared by all 
those who were present in the hall of reception in 
the Episcopal residence at Mileto. All fell on their 
knees and gave thanks to God, and the same prayer 
came to the lips of all, ‘Saint Dominic, pray for us!’’ 


The Baptists of Italy, who have a church of 
fifty-six members at Rome, another at Civita Vec- 
chia, another at Bologna, have just made a fresh 
conquest of a rather extraordimary nature, if we 
may credit a lefter that we find printed in the Cin- 
cinnati Journal and Messenger. The account is as 
follows: ‘*‘At Bari, on the Adriatic shore, there 
was a Pedobaptist Church of seventy-five members. 
The pastor of these brethren, learning of brother 
Cote and his work at Rome, invited him to come 
down and address his people on the subject of 
Christian baptism. Like Peter when summoned to 
Cornelius, the good brother went, and soon he was 
sent for tocome down and baptize forty persons in 
that church. The old pastor very soon'baptized the 
remainder,fand now the whole church of seventy- 
five persons have professed one common faith.”’ 


_ News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ONGRESS will meet at Washington on Mon- 
day the 4th proximo, and if we may judge 
from the work already marked out, the session will 
be a very busy one. Indeed, unless the Forty- 
Second Congress developes a greater capacity for 
the despatch of business than have its immediate 
predecessors, we cannot but fear that bills are des- 
tined to accumulate indefinitely at the close of each 
succeeding session. For instance, over seven hun- 
dred bills are nowon the calender, and of these, 
over two hundred arefor pensions or private claims, 
something like one hundred for railroad, steamship 
or canal grants, and a fair proportion of the re- 
mainder for matters which may be classified under 
the head of special legislation. Some of the really 
important measures which will be considered are 
Senator Fenton’s bill reforming the Customs ser- 
vice; the repeal of the Income tax, with its various 
modifications, including sundry Revenue reforms ; 
a bill regulating the right of corporations to trans- 
act business in the several States ; several proposed 
improvements in the organization of United States 
Courts, the re-distribution of judicial districts, ete. ; 
a number of bills relating to civil and political disa- 
bilities; others concerning Immigration, including 
the importation of Coolies; and still others design- 
ed to adjust our puzzling and expensive Indian 
questions. Besides these, which are actually on the 
docket, we must assign an indefinite number of 
days to the discussion of Civil Service Reform and 
the possible questions on our Foreign Relations 


which must inevitably come up for consideration. 
It is, of course, too much to hope tbat the lobby 
will be ousted, or that filibustering will be aban- 
doned for genuine parliamentary honesty of pur- 
pose, or that members will vote for or against 
measures on their own werits irrespective of party 
lines, but we may fairly hope that some progress, at 
least, will be made toward ail these much-to-be- 
desired ends. 

Hardly was Mr. Connolly’s resignation filed 
and’ accepted when he was arrested on an order 
from Judge Learned, of Albany, similar to that 
which was served a month ago on Mr. Tweed. The 
affidavit sets forth that Connolly was accessory to 
the Board of Audit frauds, and charges him speci- 
fically with having conspired with 

“James Watson, deceased, William M. Tweed and others, 
fraudulently and by the unlawful means in the said com- 
plaints and affidavits mentioned and stated, to procure and 
cause to be divided between himself and his said conspira- 
tors at least $3,500,000 of the moneys in said complaint 
mentioned, being the amount therein mentioned as having 
been deposited in the bank to the credit of Elbirt A.Wood- 
ward, no part of said moneys ever having been justly or 
equitably due to any person or persons whomsoever.”’ 
We print this in full, as it is the first time that this 
charge bas been explicitly made. In the former 
affidavits implicating the Board of Audit. Mr. Con- 


.333 | nolly’s n™me was not mentioned, and the fact that 


this verbial accusaiion is made indicates that Mr. 
Tilden amd his aids have unearthed:some evidence 
not yet made public. The order for arrest was 
served on Saturday, and as bail to the required 
amount ($1,000,000). was not forthcoming, Connolly 
was kept in custody at the New York Hotel over 
Sunday, and at last accounts was still there, unex- 
pected difficulties having arisen in obtaining bail. 


dent at London is roughly handled by the press for 
having suffered his name to appear on the list of 
directors in a silver-mining company. ‘There are 
several ways of looking at this affair, and taking 
the most rational view of it, attainable at present, 
we 2re ullable to see why such an outcry should be 
raised. 1] General Schenck could be suspected of 
lending Itis name to further the schemes of = bogus 
concern, there could be but one opinion in any 
honest mind, but if he is a bona fide owner of shares 
in what he believes to be a trustworthy corpora- 
tion, the mere fact does not render him blame- 
worthy. The details of the affair are not as yet 
made public with anything like official accuracy, 
but unless it is clearly shown that the General has 
done far worse than appears as yet, all the talk 
about his recall is unjust and will very properly 
come to naught. 


Carl Schurz has improved the time while await- 
ing the report of the Civil Service Commission by 
delivering a lecture on the subject in this city. His 
views are in general accord with those which we 
have often expressed on this important subject, 
and tf we may assume that Mr. Schurz the Senator 
will pursue the line marked out by Mr. Schurz the 
jJecturer, reform is sure of a powerful advocate 
who will urge the necessity of a competent examin- 
ing board, which will reject persons who are not in 
every respect fit for appointments, and make it im- 
possible that the simple certificate of a Congress- 
man shall be a sufficient guarantee of character 
and qualification. He further proposes that terms 
of office shall extend by law two or three years be- 
yond the end of the President’s term, and that ‘‘a 
President, Senaters and Representatives in Con- 
gress must be elected who entertain sound princi- 
ples and can be relied upon to act up to them in 
good faith and carry out these plans.’”’ This last 
suggestion is certainly comprehensive, and if acted 
upon will secure usa cosmopolitan reform which 
} will naturally include that of the Civil Service. 
| We need hard ly add that it! it has our hearty approval. 


We are now in possession of the official returns 
of the New York State Election, showing that the 
Republican majority was 18,895. Thatis to say, the 
Republican ticket received 20,671 more votes this 
year than it did in 1870, and the Democratic ticket 
received 31,32@ less. The political arithmeticians 
add these two numbers together and call the sum 
total, namely 51,991, a Republican gain, which is all 
fair enough, but reminds us of the way in which 
merchants teike an enlarged view of their annual 
business by adding up both sides of the ledger. It 
is, however, a most notable victory, and is due to 
the reform movementin New York and Brooklyn, 
where the Reform ticket received 25,587 more votes 


cratic vote, too, fell off in the rural districts nearly 
25,000. If. now the reform can be rendered perma- 
nent by vrise legislation and by the prompt punish- 
ment of 2:11 sorts of crimes, we may hope for a very 
much bet:ter state of things than we have enjeyed— 
to use Mrs. Malaprop’s expression—for a dozen or 


fifteen years. 


Oscar J. Dunn, the colored Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Louisiana, died in New Orleans on the 22d 
inst. As we have taken occasion from time to time 
to denounce the State Government of Louisiana, 
in general terms as a ring whose corruptions are 
and have been most outrageous, we wish now to 
say that Mr. Dunn was, as we have excellent au- 
thority for believing, an honest man. -He has been 
known, during the temporary absence of Governor 
Warmouth, to oppose and block eorrupt legisla- 
tion by refusing his signature to measures which 
he balieved to have been introduced in th interest 
of the ring, and perhaps one of the best proofs that 
he was faithful among the faithless is the fact that 


:| while his official companions have unquestionably 


acquired thousands, not to say millions of dollars, 
in the service of the State, Mr. Dunn bas lived for 
several years in a modest house on which there was 
still a considerable mortgage at the time of his 
death. That many of the reconstructed Southern 
State Governments have been disgraced by black 
as well as white rascals we do not doubt, but Mr. 


General Schenck, United States Minister Resi- 


| 


than did the Republicans last year, The Demo- 20 


Dunn’s upright career is especially deserving of | . 


notice because of the particularly bad character of 
his official associates. 


- — 


FOREIGN, 
HE loss of H. B. M. Megaera, which we men- 
tioned several weeks ago, is now being investi 

gated by a naval court-martial, and the revelations 
made in court, coupled with thovegivento reporters 
by the crew, make up a narrative which for tragic 
interest has seldom been exceHed. The London 
Daily News has published the tale as told by a 
stoker of the Megaera. Just before the ship sprung 
a leak a marine wus washed overboard, and the esti- 
mation in which the vessel was held among the 
crew isshown by the grim joke which went the 
rounds, to the effect that *‘ the sodger put his knee 
through one of the plates.’”’ One of the stokers 
was the successful explorer who discovered the 
leak and found, moreover, that the iron girders 
which originally supported one of the masts had 
rotted away, and that the mast rested‘ on 
the ‘‘ skin” of theship, which bulged outward and 
downward under its weight. If we may believe the 
stoker, the officersof the ship actually sanctioned 
an attempt to stop the leak by plastering a sheet of 
gutta-percha on the inside of the plates, a blunder 
harmless indeed of itself, but showing a dezree of 
ignorance of natural laws whic) would disgrace a 
common sailor. The evidence before the court goes 
to show—the Captain himself being the witness 
that in many places the plates were so thin that a 
knife might easily be driven through them, and 
that he, the Captain, actually bent with his fingers 
the edges of the hole where the leak appeared. The 
stoker describes with thrilling simplicity the scene 
in the engiine-room when the ship was run over the 
bar. To the engine men, be it remembered, was 
intrusted the hard task of staying below while 
everybody else was on deck, preparing to swim for 
their lives. Hesays, ‘* Thenas we neared the bar, 
we shook hands, each man turning his face to the 
wall. . . She cleared the bar and took the 
ground beautiful. She went on the rocks as smooth 
and easy as if she had been an empty egg-shell. If 
she had been a sound, strong ship her masts would 
have gone by the board with the shock, but she was 
so rotten that there was no shock, and the rocks 
came up through her as if her bottom had been 
made of pie-crust.”’ 


Mr. J. Scott Russell, the engineer of the prac- 
tically collapsed **‘ New Social Alliance,’’ has come 
forward with his version of the affair just as public 
interest is turning to the other things. His letter 
is very long, and not particularly satisfactory. He 
closes his communication with these words which 
show that he atleast neither repents nor retracts. 
‘* The mere fact that some one was found to reveal 
a confidential communication prematurely ; that 
some other person was found to interpolate in that 
communication terms of sinister meaning which 
had no place in the original; the fact that hasty 
disclaimers were published of these falsified docu- 
ments, and that the correct documents which had 
been origina!ly confidential were afterward au- 
thoritatively published by those that had originally 
signed them ; all this, itappears to me, has changed 
nothing in the situation of the parties of the merits 
of the case.”’ He trusts that this statement willshow 
that the negotiations ‘*‘ Were neithera revolutionary 
conspiracy nor a political manceuver ; that it was 
an endeavor to unite more closely in a bond of 
brotherly kindness some separated, if not alienated, 
classes of Englishmen; thatit wasa work dictated 
by patriotism, directed by common sense reconciled 
with common justice, and, in short, a work of plain 
practical Christianity.”’ 


The Prince of Wales is dangerously ill with ty- 
phoid fever. The latest accounts report no favora- 
ble change. The Queen has so far recovered her 
health that she has returned to Windsor, and is al- 
most constantly at the bedside of her son. The 
Princess Alexandra is also ill. 


The Markets. 


PRODUOE. 

RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Barley. -245 545 pks...3,438 | bush..... 428,626 
Beans. oe 692 | D ried fruit. pks.1.264 | P bush..... 600 
Beef. pkgs..... 10,821 ; Eggs. bbis. 5.170 | Pork. pis... ‘ 137 
Bester. 17,677 Flour. bbls. ... 70,209! Rye. busn..... 59,288 
Cheese. pks.... 33,450 | Grass Seed, bsk 57 ATT Sides. 49,814 
Corn, busn 670,888 | Hops. ales.... 308 | To -hhas.. 1 

rn Meai. dbbis.. 770 | Lard. kegs..... 136! do. pks..&c.. 
Corn Meai. 2,858 | Lard. pks....... 6.222 | Wool. bales.... 1,610 


Cotton. 13468 | Matt, bush..... 19,950 | Wheat.dush. 933,897 
Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Nov. 25th, were as fol- 


lows: 

Grain, etc. 
$1.65@1.73 | Corn. bush............ T7@87 
R.& A. ush... ( Hye. 
Spring, No.1, # bush 1524@158 | 


Fieur and Meal. 


State Extra. bbi ... B40 bb! $8.25@11.00 


State Medium. ea. -«.5.75@ 
at. to ex....4. 


5 
Western i. .7.00@ 10.50 
tern medi bb)..5.75@7.00 | a inf to ex....4.75@4, 
am |B. our # 100 B......3.10@3.50 
Ww. ess. # bb!.. $13.00 {| Beef. India Mess. tc..318@21.50 
Dressed Hogs. ® @6% | Hams. > 
Beet. ex. Mess. # bbi. 110@#1 )| Bacon, # 74% @8 
| Lara, D....... 8% 
te Extra. # D........... .28@33 | Western medium. @ b.....16@18 


te Medium.............. | grades, # D...... 12@16 
Western Ex., B.. 
LIVE 8TOOK. 
NEW YORK, Nov. 27th, 1871, 


Receipts for the week. 
...9,577 ' Sheep and Lambs...... 20,705 


Prices. 
11@12 | Sheep. prime,......... 6x 
um ao ao ser 
do medium...... do medium....... op eevee 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


MISSING LINKS IN EVOLUTION. 


HE Chordéa dorsalis is a formation which has 

long been observed in the growth of the verte- 
brate embryo, and which has been very naturally 
sssociated in the minds of observers wit! the verte- 
brate column. The more recent discovery of what 
has been asserted to be a chorda dorsalis in the lar- 
ve of Ascizgians—a tribe of Mollusts—has been 
taken as strong proof cf the development theory, 
showing a hint of a tendency toa vertebral eolumn 
in a family which lies near the lowest round of the 
life-ladder. This has been persisted in although the 
mature animals of this species show a retrogression 
from what has been thus taken to be an evidence of 
advance in type in the young. This fact would na- 
turally induce calmer minds, and thove free from 
bias toward a certain theory which they are aox- 
ious to prove, tc doubt the inference that what is 
thus seen under the microscope isa any real exhibi- 
tion of advance toward the higher vertebral style 
of life, and to look uponit asa mere simulation and 
nothing more. It is-certainly a very weak founda- 
tion of proof to sustain so large a deduction as Mr.. 
Darwin coafidently derives from it. What others, 
at best, are only willing to take as a possible 
suggestion or hint, he adopts as settled proof. 
In the Naturalist we now find a citation from 
papers presented in the Academy of Jena, by 
Drs. Dohrn and Miiller, showing that the chorda 
dorsalis plays a secondary part in the formation of 
the skeleton of vertebrats. We can well imagine 
animals,’’ says Dohrn, “with bones in their inte- 
rior, and even animals with a vertabrate skeleton, 
which present no traces of a chorda, while, on the 
other hand, we may meet with the chorda in inver- 
tebrate animals, such as the larve of Ascidians, 
which develop no trace of an internal skeleton.” 
All of which shows, from an additional point of 
view, that much study remains to be had before any 
one can, with any confidence wortby of respect, 
pronounce the Ascidian larvez to be an antetype of 
the vertebrates, much less a link in the chain of 
evolation. An immense number of links are miss- 
ing which are not to be filled up by factitious 
science, 


A SOLAR EXPLOSION. 


ROF. YOUNG, of Dartmouth College, gives 
in the Journal of Chemistry an account of an 
extraordinary solar explosion which he had the 
good fortune to witness. It occurred in the after- 


noon of September 7th, and was preceded by an | 


enormous protuberance, or hydrogen cloud, which 
he had been noting for twenty-four bours previ- 
ously. This cloud was not very brilliant, but long, 
low and quiet-looking, lying at a height of some 
15,000 miles above the chromosphere, and connected 
with the latter by four vertical columns brighter 
than therest. This peculiar appearance has been 
compared by Lockyer to a banyan grove. At half- 
past twelve one of the stems had become brighter 
and was curiously bent to one side, while a small 
lump had appeared on the chromosphere looking 
much like a thunder-head. For twenty-five min- 
utes the observer was called away, but in this in- 
terval the whole mass had exploded and he had 
only the satisfaction of seeing the debris tilling the 
air, that is to say. a mass of vertical filaments, taper- 
ed at each end, some 4,000 to 15,000 miles long each. 
They were rapidly ascending and some had reached 
a height of 100,000 but in ten minutes they had as- 
cended to 200,000 miles from the surface of the sun. 
In ten minutes more they had faded out of sight, 
leaving only a few filmy wisps. Meanwhile the little 
‘“*thunder head’’ had developed a mass of rolling 
flame which mounted pyramidally 50,000 miles and 
then was drawn out into long filaments which were 
rolled downward and backward like the volutes 
of an Ioniv capital. Prof. Young thinks it a sug~ 
gestive coincidence that we had on the evening of 


the same day that fine Aurora which attracted so — 


much attention. He will not give it as an opinion 
that this was Earth’s response to the Sun’s explo- 
sion, but if the magnetic record at Greenwich shall 
show a disturbance exactly simultaneous with the 
explosion that will be much to lend color to the 
thought. 


— The Aurora of September 7th was remarkably 
fine, and attended with some exhibitions not often 
seenin our latitude. We observed with particular 
interest a luminous mass which ascended from the 
Eastward, and when overhead took the appear- 
ance of a wheel, with fiery spokes rotating around 
the zenith, of which only the northern half was 
visible. On the evening of November 9th anothcr 
extraordinary display was given us. The Northern 
heavens were lit up with a very brilliant arch with 
radiating streamers, and the whole at once was ef 
a blood-red color. This condition lasted but a 
short time between 7 and 8 o’clock, and gave way 
to simple diffused auroral light for the rest of the 
evening. 


— The people of California are invited to comfort 
themselves in the matter of earthquakes. The Sur- 
veyér-General has been examining the records 
from 1769 till now and judges that there is no rea- 
son for any anticipations of serious danger from 
this source. The shocks of 1868 did some little inju- 
ry, and there were shocks in 1800, 1808 and 1812, 
which were about equally powerful, but judging 
from the whole past there is no reason for appre- 
hension of any great disaster in thia way. 


—The Government Signal Office has designated 


ta peculiar flag to indicate danger, which will be 


displayed at important points for the warning of all 
concerned when a storm isapproaching any partic- 
ular locality. The public are daily learning, by 
experience, to put great trust in the prognostica- 
tions which emanate from this Service, and bid fair 
to become an indispensable part of our civiliza- 


tion. 
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: Farm and Garden. 


DOMESTICATED BUFFALOES. 


OTHING but the parliament of man, or the 
federation of the world, will persuade us to 
call buffaloes, bison, as European nations and na- 
turalists tell us we ought to call them. Buffaloes 
they are to us. and buffaloes they will remain until 
they are exterminated or domesticated. We are 
informed that the Kansas Pacific Railroad has made 
a proposition to the Government which may result 
in a series of experiments tending toward the 
utilization of these animals. The proposition is, that 
the Government shall join the Company in provid- 
ing enormous ‘ corals’ on the reserve lands, fencing 
and ditching so that barriers, impassable to the 
buffaloes, should enclose large tracts in favorable 
localities. Into these the herds will be driven at 
the proper season, and used as shall be deemed 
best, that is to say, killed for their meat and hides, 
or kept and permitted to breed, much as domestic 
cattle are kept in Texas. Some experiments bave 
been tried in crossing the buffalo with domestic 
cattle, and tbe result is highly satisfactory, a breed 
of animals being produced which retains many of 
the valuable properties of both breeds. The ani- 
mals are large avd strong, the chief objection to 
them being that no ordinary fence stops them fora 
moment, and that they love the water so much that 
they will swim and sport init even when it is full 
of floating ice. We have heard of acow aud calf 
whose love for athletic exercise was such that they 
would jump from a bank ten feet high into deep 
water, when there was an easy path close at hand. 
These personal peculiarities are drawbacks to the 
introduction of buffalo blood into the veins of 
family pets; but, on the other hand, when properly 
eared for, these animals make most delicious beef, 
and their hides, when soft-tanned, are as much 
superior tothe buftalo robe of commerce, as wool 
is to shoddy. The present writer saw tbe pelt of the 
amphibious cow meutioned above. It was much 
larger than any buffalo robe which he ever saw be- 
fore, was covered with a mat of soft, short, curiy 
brown hair, there being none of the long, shaggy 
hair ordinarily seen. It is thus seen that there are 
advantages, as well as disadvantages, in the pro- 
posed domestication; but it is beyond question de- 
sirable that if any use can be made of the vast 
herds of wild buffaloes, a valuable addition may be 
made to the wealth of other stock farmerr. The 
Times states that Mr. W. E. Baker, of Ridge Hill, 
Wellesly, Mass., is making preparations to the ex- 
periment, both of domestication and of crossing, at 
once, and on a sufficiently large scale. We under- 
stand that he is qualified, theoretically and prac- 
tically, to conduyt the experiment fairly, and we 
shall watch his progress with interest. 


THE TULIP TREE. 


AMES VICK says that during his recent tour 
through the south of England, in visiting a 
park which contained many interesting and re- 
markable trees, one tree in full bloom attraeted 
the special attention of his English friends. This 
was the tulip tree, and he adds, “I took vo small 
pleasure in informing them that this was a com- 
mon forest tree in America.’’ No wonder that our 
English cousins admire this beautiful tree, which 
is in very truth as handsome ornamentally as it is 
useful commercially. Single specimens, where they 
are not crowded by other trees, assume a pyramidal 
form, the trunk straight as an arrow, and the 
branches wonderful for their strength and beauty. 
We have seen an account of a tulip tree whose 
rings when it was felled, a few years ago, showed 
that it was ninety years old when ‘Columbus 
sailed the ocean blue.’’ That is to say, it began life 
about the year 1300. The wood of the tulip tree is 
the white-wood so universally used for carriage 
panels and for many parts of cabinet work. It is 
readily cultivated, the seed being gathered from 
moderate-sized trees just before it begins to fall. 
The cones are picked and spread out where they 
will dry, when they shortly fa!l apart. If the seed 
is sown in autumn, it will, asa rule, germinate the 
following spring, makiug plants some ten inehes 
high the first season; but if it is allowed to dry 
and planted in the spring, germination will often 
be postponed until the second season. The seed- 
lings have long roots, with few fibers. It is well to 
dig them up at the end of the first season. The 
long tap-root is to be shertened about one-half. 
Then heel-in until the following spring, when the 
seedlings are to be planted in nursery rows, or 
where they are to remain. This operation causes 
them to send out lateral roots, which are better 
than the long tap-root. Tulip trees are apt to die 
when taken from the forest, but when grown from 
the seed in nurseries, may be transplanted without 
danger. 


TREATMENT OF WHETSTONES.—When first put- 
ting a new whetstone into use, try water upon it, 
and if this keeps the surface from being glazed or 
burnished, oil will not be needed. Some stones 
A dry stone is 
very apt to givea wire-edge. It has been said that 
3 little earbolic acid added to water will inorease 
the friction on either a whetstone or a griadstone. 


To Destroy Woopcnucgks.—It is said that if 
the mouths of woodchuck holes are filled in with 
solidly packed earth, just before the cold winter 
weather sets in, the woodchucks will die. The 
theory is that they require fresh air all winter, and 
will die if deprived thereof. A writer in the Country 
Gentieman says that he has tried it, and has never 
known the holes to be re-opened until Jate in the 
spring, the opening beipg probably made from the 
outside by the friends and relatives of the buried 
woodcbuvks. Has the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals any objection to this method 
of extermination? 


\ 


| 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


JAPANESE GOD.—Mr. Brooks of the New 

York Express, thus writes of the Japanese 
Dei-Bootz:—We went inside of him, after running 
all around him on the outside. His inside is full of 
cilt Buddhist saints, with croziers, glories round the 
head, etc. We threw tempos (cents) up into his 
head to hear them rattle. The priests liked it, for 
we did not pick them up, though they were fright- 
ened lest the heavy copper tempos falling might bit 
on their shaven heads. We skirted on the outside 
again, the better to comprehend this huge mass of 
bronze, fifty feet high, and thirty feet wide af its 
base, which rests on a pile of masonry six feet high. 
We ran again into the inside to see how the bronze 
was put together, and these joints were almost 
imperceptible. We got up to the old fellow’s arms. 
Six of us sat on his thumbs. We looked into his 
face, and saw the mournful repose, the lips closed, 
the eye downcast, and the head slightly bent upon 
the breast. Greatis Dei-Bootz. I don’t think much 
of him as a god; but asa mighty work of bronze 
art, as a Colossus, in that way I worship him as | did 
the Sphinx, near the Egyptian pyramids, and I 
wish | bad a week to give him instead of this pass- 
ing hour. 


Liszt.—A writer, speaking of the old age of this 
wonderful man, says: Liszt, now 60 years of age, 
seems to have settled down finally in Rome, under 
the influence of that religious mysticism which has 
affected his later years. He wears the dress of an 
abbe, with black silk stockings, kuee buckles, etc., 
but has not taken orders. His meager figure is sur- 
mounted by a head of singularly fine proportions ; 
and over this bis long white hair is combed straight 
back, and without parting. In movement he is 
elastic and graceful, and in manuers he has the 
simplicity of achild. He has received the homage 
of the world now for more than fifty years, for it 
was at the age of nive that be first entered upon his 
wonderfully brilliant career. But great success 
does not ensure happiness, and perhaps the saddest- 
hearted man in Rome is the renowned musician, 
who has received decorations from almost every 
crowned head in Europe. : 


—Rev. F. C. Morris relates the following: A 
parrot, belonging to some friends of mine, was gen- 
erally taken out of the room when the family as- 
sembled for prayers, for fear he might take it into 
his head to join irreverently in the responses.’ One 
evening, however, his presence happened to be un- 
noticed, and he was entirely forgotten. For sume 
time he maintained a decorous silence, but at length, 
instead of ** Amen,”’ out he came with * Cheer, boys, 
cheer.”’ On this, the butler was directed to remove 
him, and bad got as far as the door with him, when 
the bird, perhaps thinking that he had committed 
himself, and had better apologize, called out, ‘Sor- 
ry Ispoke.’’ The overpowering effect on the com- 
pany may be more easily imagined than described. 
—National Baptist. 


—A correspondent of the Scientific American 
writes as follows: I once had occasion to examivue 
the bottomof amill-pond. Iconstructéd a float out 
of inch-plank, sufficient to buoy me up; through 
the center of this float I cut a hole and placed a 
blanket over it, when I was enabled to clearly dis- 
cover objects on the bottom. I am satisfied that, 
where water is sufficiently clear, this plan can be 
successfully used for searching for lost bodies and 
articles. I would suggest that this experiment be 
tried on the sea; for I am satisfied that, in a ship 
like the Great Eastern, where an observatory could 
be placed at the bottom, with sufficient darkness, 
by the aid of glasses we could gaze down into the 
depths of the sea, just as we now survey the starry 
heaveus at midnight.” 


—All men who have sense and feeling are being 
continually helped; they are taught by every per- 
son whom they meet, and enriched by everything 
that fallsin their way. The greatest is he who has 
been oftenest aided; and, if the attainments of all 
human minds could be traced to their real sources, 
it would be found that the world has been laid most 
under contribution by the men eof most original 
power, and that every day of their existence deep- 
ened their debt to their race, while it enlarged their 
gifts to it.— Ruskin. 


—Long ago, at a dinner-table in Massachusetts, 
a gentieman remarked that A——, who used to be 
given to sharp practice, was gettivg more circum- 
spect. ‘ Yes,’’ replied Judge Hoar, ‘he has reached 
the superlative of life. He began by seeking to get 
on, then he sought to get honor, and now he is try- 
ing to get honest.” 


—They say that the Duke of Edinburgh lately 
told the Prinee of Wales: ** You’ll never be king of 
England.” “ Why not?” replied his brother. ‘“ Why, 
long before the succession is open they will makea 
role that it shall depend on competitive examina- 
tion; and I’ll beat you then by a long ehalk!”’ 


—A Harvard graduate who had been more de- 
voted to terrestrial than celestial studies during his 
course, at his final examination in physies was 
asked: Mr. ——, what planets were known to the 
ancients?’ ‘ Well, sir,’ he responded, “there were 
Venus and Jupiter, and ’—after a think 
the Darth, but I’m not quite certain.” 


—The Louisville Courier Journal says : “ The 
report that a Georgian is suspected of cannibalism 
springs from thefaot, we presume, that Mr. Stephens 
has been trying to chaw us up.’’ Whereupon the 
Chicago Post retorts with the following: ** We sub- 
mit that this effort does not prove that Stephens is 
acannibal. It only proves that beis not a Jew.” 


—Mr. Alfred Tennyson recently visited the 
Royal Academy. Exhibition, with his family, and 
was persistently followed about by a long-eared 
lion-hunter, who was determined to hear the poet 
say something. At last his perseverance was re- 
warded, and what does the reader suppose the 
Laureate said ? He remarked to a lady in his com- 
pany, ‘Take care of the children, while I go and get 
@ glass of heer 


— Trying to do business without advertising is 
like winking at a young lady through a pair of 
green goggles. You may know what you are doing, 
but nobody else does. 


— What part of a rifle is like an assault? The 
breech of the piece. Why are handcuffs like guide- 
books? Because they are made for two wrists. 


— “Vill you dake sumding?” said a German 
teetotaler to afriend while standing neara tavern. 
‘*I don’t care if I do,’’ was the reply. ‘ Vell, den, 
let us dake a valk.’’ | 


— Who is wise? He that learns from every 
ove. Whois powerful? He that governs his pas- 
sions. Whoisrich? He that is content. 


— Apropos of the many remedies proposed for 
preventing boiler explosions, the Leuisville Couricr 
says the only absolutely sure way to keep them 
from exploding is to fill them with ice-water and 
set them in a cool place. 

—Men ina party have liberty only for their 
motto; in reality they are greater slaves than any- 
body else would care to make them.—Suaville. 


—A Brooklyn politician, in writing a letter of 
condolence to the widow of acounty member who had 
been his friend, says: “I am pained to hear that 
Harry has gone toheaven. We were bosom friends ; 
but now we shall never meet again.’’ 

—The better part of truth is the search after 
truth.—Hedge. 


Publishers’ Department. 


SAVE TIME AND ANNOYANCE. 


As the first of January approaches, many 
thousands of subscriptions to the paper will be 
expiring. If everybody waits, for renewing, 
until his subscription is run out, and the paper 
stopped, it must be at least ten days before the 
thing can be put back into good working order 
again, and the paper coming regularly. This is 
a great loss of time to everybody, and a great 
annoyance to the subscriber. Therefore, be wise 
in time ; send the money for your renewal NOW, 
so that you will have your paper come right 
along, you will avoid all danger of mistake dur- 
ing the great annual rush of names, and you will 
especially help the Publishers, who have to be 
very lively and busy at this time of the year. 

But that is only a part of it. You know that 
we are giving away (sending by mail) to all sub- 
scribers, new or renewing, those two exquisite Vil 
Chromos “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” Now, 


order of their subscription, it may be well for those, 
even, whose present subscriptions do not expire till 
December, or January, or February, to send in Now 
the money and order for their renewal when the 
time shall come; thus they will secure earlier places 
on the Chromo-list, and receive their pictures earlier. 
They will also avoid any possible delay in the sending 
of thetr paper, through its being stopped by reason 
of the failure of their renewal and remittance to 
arrive in time. 

It takes time and great care to print these 
Chromos, which have to undergo fiftcen printinys, 
and must wait for each color to thoroughly dry 
before the next one is laid on. Therefore, iv 
the great rush which is coming upon us for these 
lovely child-faces, we have to adopt the time-hon- 
ored rule which we so completely justified and fu!- 
filled last year in the 30,000 Washingtons we sent 
out, namely, ** First come, first served.”” We will 
deliver these Chromos free by mail to every sub. 
scriber, new or renewing, who sends us $3.00 for the 
1872 subscription, and 10 cents for expense of wrap- 
ping, mailing, etc.; and if the subscriber prefers to 
send still 25 cents more (or $3.35 altogether), the 
copics so mailed will be strongly mounted on card- 
board, sized and varnished, all ready for framing. 
This is the method we recommend as the most satis- 
rs and the one whtch nearly all our subscribers 
order. 

We shall take pains to keep our subscribers in- 
formed as te our progress in receiving our Chromos 
from Parts and delivering them. 

Any subscriber sending us in the name of a new 
subscriber, with his own, will receive, rren, his 


ready for framing. 

Any one sending us two new subscribers, beside 
his own, shall have his chromos handsomely mount- 
ed on tinted mats 17 1-4 x 19 1-4, also sized and var- 
nished. This to besent by Express at the expense 
of the party receiving it. 


te” NV.B.— When you renew do not forget that by 
sending $5.00 (and 85c. for mounting, varnishing and 
postage) you can get Plymouth Pulpit ($8.00) and the 
Christian Union ($8.00) for $5.00—thus saving $1.00. 
Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form suitable 
Sor binding and preserving in book form. All sub- 
soribere to Plymouth Pulpit who asx ror ir will 
recewe an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for 
framing. Therefore send $5.85. and get all we offer. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


— 
Plymouth Pulpit. 


Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. Henry WARD 
Brescugr’s Sermons. Hach pamphiet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers beforeand 
after the sermon (whieh were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (“Plymouth Collection ”’), 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos ** Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, 
with pertrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for framing,—to 
those who asks for it, ($3.00) for one year for Five Dollars; 
or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one who 
will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair ef Or. CuRoMOs.) 


Messrs. Fairbanks & Company report that there is a good 
demand for the First Mortgage six per cent. bonds of the 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad ,Vermont Division). 
When completed this road will probably have a large por- 
tion of the Summer travel to the White Mountains, in ad- 


dition ta the through traffic to the lakes, 


as subscribers will be served with Chromos in the. 


chromos mounted, sized and varnished, on card] 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Alexis’ Festivities. 

The leading event in fashionable society is the arrival 
of Duke Alexis, and the consequent festivities. For weeks 
the house of F. LOESSR, Nos. 289 and 291 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, has been busy in supplying our Brooklyn ladies 
with suitable Trimmings for their dresses, and all the “ et 
ceteras’’ which enter into their wardrobes. The season bids 
feir to be most brilliant, ard no city can boast of more real 
beauty than the “City of Churches.’’ The system adopted 
by Mr. Loeser enables purchasers to procure enough T'rim- 
mings to keep up with the fashion. 


[From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.] 
Brooklyn. 

Probably more than one-half of our merchants and bank- 
ers reside in Brooklyn. One of the effects of this is the 
rapid growth of large retail stores, which rival our most 
extensive establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle avenues, and 
they will be found crowded with store: well filled, and some 
of them exceeding ours in display. Sharing largely in this 
prosperity is itsfurniture business. The house of Messrs. 
Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton Street, is ene of the 
best for furniture in this country. They are practical 
cabinet-makers, and employ artists who design, and work- 
mev who execute, the most elaborate and artistic furni- 
ture. Our citizens would do well to examine their stock 
before purchasing. All the passenger cars running up Ful- 
ton Street pass their establishment. 


Wanted, for the Ladies. 
Mrs. T.M. Scullin, Troy, N.Y., has used her “‘dear friend,” 
a Whecler & Wilson Machine, since 1858, in dress and cloak- 
making. The last six months she earned $332, and the year 
before, $Ali7. 


$20 Billiard Table! 
Long Winter Evenings! Full-size cues and balls! Quick 
Rubber Cushions! Diagram Free. 


ABBOT & NICHOLS, 9% Liberty 8t., N. Y. 


E. C. Doughty, 
General Agent National Life Insurance Company and 
Fire Insurance Broker, 
34 Park Row. 


Mir. Charles W. Hassler, 
No.7 Wall Street, New York, is the person you should 


write to if you wish to -know arything about Rail: oad 
Bonds. 


— 


How handsome a Cabinet Sewing-Machine iooks! There 
it stands ornamental and useful—a table, if you please ; 
and when not using it, open its doors and uncover the 
beautiful brass and steel works, and you have before you 
iu machine, which has revolutionized the labor of the world. 
The shoemake.¢ sews his shoes with his stout “ Singer’ ma- 
chine, and the tailor changes from broadcloth to Melton, 
and thence to linen, with equal ease. It is wonderful the 
power of that little needle. Go to T. CAssrn’s, No. 326 
Fulton street,and he will show you bow beautifully it 
works upon every character of cloth. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS—TEN TO TWELVE PER CENT. INTER- 
Est — We offer for sale the bonds of Counties, Townships, 
Cities and School Districts at prices that will yield interest 
at the rate of ten to twelve per cent. per annum. Send 
for a descriptive price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their highest 
market values. 

Persons having bonds for salo are requested to commu- 
nicate with us. 

W. N. COLER & CO., 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


‘‘] bought the first Florence Sewing-Machine sold in 
Cleveland some seven years ago, and have never had it re- 
paired. I have never bought a needle until to-day. 

‘*T have used the machine constantly, and earned $650 
withit. It has always done satisfactory work of every 
kind, from soldiers’ overcoats to book-muslin. 

Mrs. SARAH COOK, 


“April 3, 1871. Lansing, Mich.” 


We recommend all in want of Carpets to visit Foster 
BROTHERS’ Carpet Warehouse, 257 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn. Their stock is the most extensive, their styles unsur- 
passed, and their prices are as low, and, for many grades 
of goods lower, than can be foundelsewhere. By all means 
call and examine their assortment. They also keep a large 
assortment of Lace Curtains and Curiain Materials. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — A paper for the School- 
house as well as for the Family. One of the best “ read- 
ers published. 


A well executed Steel Engraving of 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Suitable for framing, will be 


Given Away 
To allsubscribers to PLYMOUTH PULPIT for 1872, who 
ASK FOR IT. 

PLyMOUTH PULPIT is a weekly pamphlet, varying 
from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’s verbatim phono- 
graphie reports of the Rev. Henry 
ER’s Sermons, suitable for preserviug and binding 
in book form. Each pamphlet coptains one sermon 
for the week previous, together with the Prayers 
before and after the sermon (which were added at 
the earnest request of many), and indication of the 
Scriptural Lesson read, and the bymns sung (** Ply- 
mouth Collection. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos, 
“ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” ($8.00), and 
PiymovutsH Poutprit ($8.00), will be sent during one 
year for Five Dollars, thus saving $1.00 (85c., how- 
ever, being added for the-mounting, varnishing and 
postage of the Chromos). Or 
will be sent for one year FREE to any one who will 
send us two NEW subécriptions with $6.00 for the 
CuristT1AN UNION (with the pair of chromos). 
Therefore send $5.35 and get what we offer. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No, 27 Park Place, New York, 
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‘Financial. 


The Week has beena one in Wall Street, 
all the markets having been devoid of special ex- 
citements. 

The South Carolina Bonds have recovered 
ipo the latest quotations being 2944 to 29%. It 

© not evident, however, that the financial condi- 
sel of that State 1s any way improved. The Gov- 
ernor asserts that the Treasurer bas becn guilty 
of fraud, while the Treasurer fays pretty much 
the same thing of the Governor. The other South- 
ern State seculities are bought and sold freely 
and generally at an advance ou recent prices. 

Gold has been scarce for cash delivery during 
the week, which has induced a small advance in 
prices. The rates paid for borrowing were 3-64 to 
fiat, and for carrying, 1 to 5 per cent, 

Money continues easy ut 5 to 6 per cent. 

In the General Markets, cotton is firmer and 
preadstufts depressed. Trade has been duli during 
most of the week, but shows signs of reviving at 
the close. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce has re- 
appeared in its eld shape, and looks as thouch it 
bad never passed through thefire. The publishers 
assure us that the paper is re-established on a 
permanent pasis, and will continue to be, as it has 
for a long time been, a standard record of the 
Chicago markets. 

The tollowing table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last: 


U. Ourrency 6's... 


— Con. J. and 
2)’s, 08, Cou. J. and J 


Pacific gold bonds.......... 
. Cent. ana nudson con. 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip. 


Mi. & St. Paul.. 

Mill. & St. Pau. ee ee > 
North westerr ... .....-.- 
Nortnwestern. vref.......-..- 
Fort Wayve........ 

Pittsburgh... 

New Jersev VUeEntra! 


SAFETY and PROFIT. 


First-class Railway Mortgages are now the most 
popular securities—combining, as they do, absolute 
safety with a remunerative rate of interest. The 
First Mortgace Joint Sinking Six 
per Cent. Gold Bonds of the VERMONT 
DIVISION of the PORTLAND AND OG- 
DENSBURG RAILROAD TRUNK LINE 


are being rapidly absorbed by those conversions 


of their 5-20’s and other high-priced Bonds. 

With a local, through and pleasure business, either 
of these sources sufficient to meet all interest ob- 
ligations and operating expenses, the Bonds of 
this section of the Shortest Trunk Line from the 
Lakes to the Atlantic cannot fail to advance to par 
as tbis New England enterprise rapidly approaches 
completion. 

Price at present, 90 and accrued interest in cur- 
rency. 

For pamphlets, with full information, apply to 

‘Financial Agents. 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 8t Johnsbury, Vt. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., Ne. 202 Broadway, 

New York. 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., No. 118 Milk st., 
Boston. 

FAIRBANKS & EWING, No. 715 Chestnut st. 
Philadelphia. 

GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Bankers, 

No. 25 NASSAU ST., New York. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 


Road 'Charles W. Hassler, 
No. 7 Wall St., 


Bonds. New York. 
National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
ISD Bieecker st... New Yor 
interest trom date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposita payable ox | with interest due. 
UILLKE, Cashier. 


PER CENT. Town. County, 
Jail, and Bridge Honda, 
aaiuiee in this ty. For sale below 
by FITOH & ELLIS, ll Pine strect. 
ALL SOLDI ERS who were wounded or 
contracted permanent 
disease in the army, can get pensions by writing to 


JOHN KIRKPATRICK, uim Agent, 
Middlebourne, Ohio. Kaclose postages. 


Rointa TEN ACRE FARMS. 

Price $10) each. Oaly $10 casa and $10 monthly un- 
til paid. Send a... —_— map, &e.. to E. B. NEW 
BUKN, Richmond, 


City, 


COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


To all who are secking an invest- 
combining a large projsit with 
abundant security, we offer and 
recommend the First Mortgage 
7-30 Gotd Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific R. RR. Co. 


The high character of these bonds 
is permanently established, and 
holders are fully peotected, not only 
by the ample security afforded in 
the mortgage, but by a most rigid 
and economical administration of 
the ajjairs of the Company. — 

Capitalists, and all who requirea 
pre-eminently safe security, should 
investigate the claims of the North- 
ern Pacific First Mortgage Bonds. 
They have 30 years to run, and 
bear interest at the rate of 7 3-10 
per cent, in gold, 


Many holders of 5-20s are ex- 
cvanging them for Northern Pa- 
cijics at a large profit. 


The highest current price will be 
paid for ali marketable securities 
received in exchange. 


Pamphlets, maps, and full in- 
: formation will be furnished on ap- 
plication to 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ton. 


The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


119 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital - = $1,000,000 
Interest allowed on n Deposits, subject to 

Check, same Upon Bank. 


This Company its authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY SMYTHE, President. 
WwmM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. Av HURLBUT, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 
WM. F. DRAKE, 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


sale at prices that will pay investors 
per cent. free of Government tax. 
furaished,those wishing to buy or se) ]. 


FITCH & ELLIS. Bankers, 1 Pine St, 


S ‘sale AND PROFITABLE SECURITIBS for 


Information 


GRAND. 
CONCERT. 


Mv. HENRY CAMP, 
AT 


PLYMOUH CHURCH, 
MONDAY, DEC. 4, at 8 O'Clock. 


BROOKLYN, October 31, 1871. 


HENRY CAMP, Esq., Director of Music, Ply- 
mouth Chur ch: 


Dear Sir—Recognising the faithful performance 
of your duties always, and the value of your ser- 
vices in the promotion of musical art, and also in 
purtial return tor the constant and generous aid 
you have gratuitously rendered whenever called 
upon for all charitabie purposes, we take pleasure 
in tendering you a complimentary concert at Ply- 
mouth Church, at such May suit your con- 
venience. y truly yours 


HENRY WARD R. CORNELL WHITE, 

B. CLAFLIN, LEX. STUDWELL, 

JN B. HUTCHINSON, RRS 
BEACH, 

‘Duxca N, 
HENRY 0. Buwen, 
T. HOWARD, 

Vv. 

Gro. A. BELL, 
B. WYMAN, 
HIORATIO ©. KING, 
JAS FREELAND. H. 
ROBT. K. KAYMO ELDRIDGE. 
AND TWO OTHERS. 


89 HICKS STREET 

klyn, N. Y., November 8, is71. 
Gent :—Your very kind letter tendering me 
a complimentary concert. at Plymouth Church, is 
before me. Itis more than a quarter of a century 
since I became director of achurch choir. During 
that time it has frequently been my privilege to 
assist ®t concerts given for the bene Jab of others, 
never intending to be the myselt; but 
the very language in which you have 
conveyed this compliment to me, as well as the 
multituae of ‘Gistinguished citizens, whose names 
are subscri thereto, render it impossible for 

me to decline. 1 therefore, with meny thanks, ac- 
and you request, Monday evenina. 

em 


LLO 
LORIN PAL MER, 
THOB. SHEARMAN 


Y CAMP. 


To Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, HORACE B. 
CLAFLIN, Esq., and others. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


Choice Solitaire and Matched 


STONES 
Of Extra Fine Quality. 


A Very Large Assortment 


OF 


Mounted and Unmounted 


STONES. 


FURS. 
F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 
Between owené and Grand streets. 


Has opened his Retail Department, and will offer 


for 4 next SIXTY DAYS a full assortment of 


Ladies’ & Centiemen’s Furs 
Of his own Manufacture. 
SEAT. and ASTRAKHAN SACQUES 
Plain and Trimmed with Black Martin, Grebe, &e. 
Mink, Sable, Black Martin, and Ermine Sets 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


| A Fall Assortment of Fur Trimmings. 


BEAR, FOX, WOLF, and other 
SLEIGH ROBES, 
At Prices Much Below Last Season. 


Also, Sole Manufacturer of the Celebrated Patent | 


BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


ELEGANT MUFF, 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
Phenix Insurance Company, 


No, 173 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, October 11th, 1871. 


We are happy to inform the P penis. that the Phe- 
nix Insurar ce Com pany oklyn, will pay 
ALL her losses in t the Chica one fire, out ot net 
surplus, over al] ~~‘, leaving her sound and 
anxious for busin 

Our condition on October ee 1871, is as follows: 
Cash Capital.... $1,000,000 
Gross £58,755 


v0 
45 


$1,858,755 45 
93.736 33 
$1,765,019 12 


, adjusted due, 


Loss, e 
Ist, 


Chicago losses will not exceed in any 
n 


ev 350,000 00 
And we are firmiy of the opinion — 

the loss will not exceed... 300,000 09 

The Phenix Insurance Compan ny, of Brooklyn, 
are to-day sound and solvent,and will pay all their 
joss in the Chicago fire out ‘of their net surplus. 
They dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the scene 
of disaster yesteiday, with instructions to settle 
all losses and pay the same in © 

We congratulate our nod nb und ourselves on 
our good fortune. 

STKEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. | 
OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


23 
1&3, 28 
ABST RACT O THB 
snowing the condition e Company on 
the ist dey ot July, 1871: 
SSKTSB. 


CASH CAPITAL, . 
Assets, lat Jan., 1 
(Aabilities, 


$339,929 08 
_ 1,820,985 00 


Cash. Balance 


souds and Mo bein fret on 
Rea! 


#196, 930), 
market va ue) 
tocks and 

Bank Stocks market “value! 
due ist January. 1971. 

iva 
Other Items. . 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
Real Msta 
avenue Stamps on hand, 


00 
”1,446;343 
ds 


Total, $4,669,125 90 
cH J. MARTIN "President. 
A. F. WILLMAR?#H, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
SHBURN, Frecretarv. 


GEO. M. Secr 
B. B. GREEN 24 Ass’t Secr’: y- 


| red er cent. has this day been 
e 


A dividend: of five 
mand, free of tax. 


declared—payable on 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
INCORPORATED 1852.) 
120 Broadway, 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Participating policies issued, entitling the holders 
to > prinel uarters of the Net Profits ceacies in all 
the prine and towns in thefUnited 
MIN 8. WALCOTT, Presiden 
HENRY KIp. ‘Sec’y. 


in the TRAYV- 
ELERS LIFE AND 
., of Hartford. 


ans. Sec’y. 


THE CAMBRIA 
IRON WORKS, 


The largest of their class in the United States, are 
prepared to make 


1800 TONS PER WEEK 
OF 


IRON AND STEEL 
Railway Bars. 


The Company possesses inexhaustible mines of 
Ceal and Ore, of suitable varieties for the produc- 
tion of Iron and Steel Rails of. 

BEST QUALITY. 

Purchasers can depend upon receiving rails un- 
surpassed for strength and wear by any others of 
American or foreign make. Any of the usual pat- 
ternsof Rails supplied on short notice; new pat- 
terns of desirable weight or design made to order. 

Address 

CAMBRIA IRON OOMPANY, 
No. 218 South Fourth St., 


Philadelphia. 
Or at the Works, 
JOHNSTOWN, Penn. 


HEAP BHO 1 On th 
C ef the A 
rant of 12 
ineral 


ay ACRES ¢ 
im Amertea. 
and Graging the line the 
the oF, NEBRASKA, in the Great 
Valley, now for sale, for eas 
lands are in a mild and healthy 
r grain 


500. Acres of Government Land between Oma- 
ha and North Platte, open for entry as Homes 
only. Soldiers of the late war are entitied to a 
FREE HOMESTEAD of 1@ acr 


~ Omeha, Keb. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TERBTH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


T. G.SELLEW, 
DESKS, 


Office andLibrary Furniture, 
No. 103 Fulton st... New York. 
FINE OYLINDER DESKS. 


CANTRELL’S 


241 Fourth A 
Between Nineteenth a Twentieth Sts., 


A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 
A Sanitary Flexibie Metallic 
Water Pipe. 


20 per cent. cheaper Shan Lead. For particulars 
send for circulars. 
NEW YORK LEAD 
63 and 65 Centre St., New York. 


SHOTS UNS. REVOLVERS. GUN MA 


Ww + 
Kevolvers., &c.,. boug 


yGuns 
t or traded for. Agents wanted 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbary, N. J. 


W. 8. McNAIR, Principal. 


Fort Edward Ce I 
Superb Fifteen Te 
sustained Board muinary for ladies and 
k for d. fuel, 
31. ad- 
8, tor 
D. Fort Edward, N. Y. 


hers. Best 


JOSEPH K. KING, 


EW ENGLAND CONSERY ATORY or MUSIC 
Boston, Mass. MWmploys the most eminent in- 
atructors in the we, and offers unriyaled advan- 
tages for pevouring musical education, AT LESS 
RATES OF TUITIO 
TIO 


TER TERM O ars con- 
taining full informatica ‘mailea #pplica- 
tion E. TUUKJER, Director. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 

GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 


UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMBRS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remurterative to Ciub Organizers. 

THR 
GREAT AMHERICAN TEA OOMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY S8T., 
P.O. Box 5643.} New York. 


ARE YOU 


GOING TO PAINT? 


THE 


iS THE BEST 


In the world for exterior work upon Cottages, Vil- 

jas, or Buildisgs of any kind, whether built of 
ck, wood, or iron. “— is a liquid, ready So 

and requires no oil, thinning or ‘drier. 

white. and any desired shade can be had in pack- 

ages from one gallon upwards. 


Tests of six peaee warrant us in pronouncing it 
the most durable and beautiful paint made. 


What People say: 


PETER HENDERSON, Seedsman and Florist, 
New York, writes, beb. 12, 1871: 


“Itis now a year and a half ago sinceI painted 
my. residence With the AVERILL CHEMICAL PAIBT, 
and, compared with inting tha? had dune with 
5 best White Le und Oil at the same time, I 

d that the C4NUEKMICAL PAINT retains the cclor 
d gloss far a to the lead oil. In the future 
1¥ will use no oth 


Architect and Civil Engineer, 
Orange, N.J., writes, M 


Overtwo years agol house painted with 
the AVERILL PAINT. apd, from close 
think it superior tu the best Eaglish Waite Lead— 
eovers better. retains its gloss, ana A schon crack 
or chalk off—in fact, be¢omes tirmer with age. 1 
think it cheaper because of these qualities, allowing 
first cost the same. Krom my experience. the colors 
stand much better than any other Paint in use.” 


Sample card of beautiful colors,and recommen@- 
ations irom owners of the finest residences in the 
country, furnished free by 


AVERILL QOHEMICAL PAINT 0O0,, 
32 Burling Slip, N. ¥., 
or Cleveland, Ohio, 


Ask for the AVBRILA, CHEMICAL PAINT, and 
take no other, a3 many have purchased imita- 
tions, supposing it was ours, and been swindled. 


ELLIOT & CO., 
TAILORS. 


The Finest Foreign Goods and a Perfect Fit a Spe- 
cialty. &3” At Reasonable Prices. 


o. 756 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Kighth Street, NEW YORK. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway and Grand &t., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AxD 
CGCRAPHOSCOPES. 
imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 
391 Broadway. N.Y., opposite Metropolita: Hot 


LIV 
ia Queenstown), 
THE U. 8. MAILS. 


will dispatch one of their first-clas 
iron screw steamships 


FROM PIER NO. 4 NORTH RIVER, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
as follows: 


MINNESOTA, Oapt. MORGAN.. Nov. 22. at P.M. 
IDAHO, Capt. JAS. PRICE . at 7:30 A. 
MANHAT Ar. Capt. J. B. ber }. 
COLORADO, Capt. 'T. F. Dee. 6, ati P.M. 
Dee. 13, a1 7:30 A.M. 
NEVADA, Capt. FORSYTH........Vec. at 1 


Onbtn passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Office No. 2 Broadway), $30 
currency. 


For freight or cabin passage, apply te 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 6 Wall St. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 
For full descriptive circulars, terms, 


s, full power, 


J.B. FORD Park Place. N. Y. 
Mase Of 170 


territory, to 
field Bt. Chie 
OREO, 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


THE PEOPLE'S 
MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


Edward E. Hale. 


December Number Now Ready, 
CONTAINING 
The first part of the New Serial, entitled 


SIX OF ONE, 


Half a Dozen of the Other, 


WRITTEN JOINTLY BY 
Mrs. STOWK, Mr, LORING, 
Miss HALE, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mrs. WHITNEY, and Mr. HALE. 


This number also contains: Oldand New. Day- 
Dreaming — Francis Tiffany. The Language of 
Brutes—Leonard A. Jones. To --—J. Upsand 
Downs (Chap. XIL.)—Z. E. Hale. God with Man— 
Joseph May. Daphne: A Monody—Mary BZ. Nut- 
ting. A Mood—F. A.W. The Bear Rock—A. D. W. 
Sorrento Papers—Charies D. Warner. The Com- 
panion of Paradise—Henry A. Miles. THE EXAM- 
INER. FINE ARTS: Copley, Stuart, and Aliston— 
Byron in Profile—A Quartette in Council. RECORD 
OF PRoGREsS: Working-Men’s Homes—What shall 
be done with the Dead?—Search tor the Victoria 
Regia—lowa College. 


For sale by all Book and News Dealers. 
THREE MONTHS FREE. 


New subscribers for 1872 wiil receive 
the October, November, and December 
numbers for 1871 FREE, 


TERMS: (payable in advance) #4 per annum ; $2 
for six months; single numbers 35 cents—mailed 
post-paid. 

{2 Send 3-cent stamp for specimen pages. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to GEORGE 
A. COOLIDGE, care of 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


143 Washington St,, B ston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

Joseph Or Deserivotive 

Giiltett. and De- 
Warranted, signating No. 

The well-known Original and Num pers, 
Having been assumed by other i RE we de- 
sire to caution vublic = respect to said mmita- 


tions. ASK FOR GILLOT'!I 
Hi GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St... N. Y. 


OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Happy Hours. 
An Illustrated Monthiy Magazine. 


Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental! Work, Puzzles, ecc.. etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, pripted with 
new type, and on a good quality 0* p:per. 

Only Twenty-five Cer,.s a Year. 
Kive copies for $1, Send stamp ior a specimes copy. 

O. A. ROORSACH, Publisnaer, 
102 Nassaustreet. New York 


The Little 


N [LLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR Suyt' AND 


TRADE MARK: 


ANTED, in every Town and = 


a reliable man or woman to act as agent, for 


God s People 


The grandest and most suceessfnl new book ent, 

now welling with astonishing rapidity. It contains near'y 200 
Magnificent Engravings. One Agent 1 

and hundreds of others are doing equally as weil. 

per annum cap be made by any ener male or feniale agent in 

tabing orders for this valuable, faseinating and popular work. It 

is the best chanee to make money ever Mo hg be — 


eirca! free) alning oxr 
Won THINGTON, Dustin Cone 
P.S. Sole publishers of 


ARR Lams: 
59-CARMINES? NY 


6th Ave. Cars pass the Door. 


Burch 


Furniture. 


A SPECIALTY.’ 


PULPITS, 
FONTS, 


CHAIRS, 
BANNERS, &e 


ordersin dive, 


$2,600 


= 
8. s. 


RANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES ©xps. 
energy,and ‘nteerity—Is progressive, 

at at the of ulation, its complete f 

business works ter, with a saving of time a4 

money—Its eight months’ business: 2,000 

Agencies Established! $700,000 Fremt- 

ums $200.000 Losses Paid ! and etock al- 

ready 20 per cent. lines upon desir 
able acce business co 


nducted in a 
Mberas and prom irit—We the public te 
give the fate trial and realize its su superiog 


& 
NEM 
— 
Bi | 
: Situations procuged for pupils duly qualified. WIN- 
5-203. Reg. M.and N......212, bibs Lil's 
U_ 3. 5-20’s, 6%, Cou. M.ana N ..... 112,11) %.111 9% 
U. 8. 5-20’s, "G4. Cou. M. and N....11196 111 
U. B. 5-20’s, 65, Cou. M. and N ....,,112, 11136 
5-20's, Reg. J. amd J......... 11455, 1149p 114 
92,91 % 9296 9255 
31,863 50 
7,°45 31 
1,500 
i \ddress JOHNS 
| ; 
4 
4 yin the Uni States. range from to Nil 
limite, equal t a Dinger BouRTY of 8400. Bend 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF DEATH. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Nov. 2, 1871. 
‘HERE are a great many persons 
. Whosuppose that when they have 
entered upon a religious life, and have 
been truly made children of the Spirit, 
one of the signs of it will be perfect 
fearlessness in respect to death; if nota 
change to the other extreme, by which 
they shall even desire to die. It may as 
well, therefore, be said, in the very be- 
ginning, that our feelings in respect 
to death are purely educated feelings. 
They do notresult from a mere height- 
ening, as by the divine Spirit, of the 
moral nature and faculties, but they 
follow theinstructions, associations and 
general habits of mind with which we 
look upon the great trapsition pointin 
our life, 

We were made to love life. Love of 
life is an instinct. It is natural to love 
to live ; and, therefore, it isin accordance 
with the divine will. 

In many, this love of life is exceed- 
ingly strong. In others, it is compara- 
tively weak. Every pbysician knows 
what different degrees of tenacity there 
are with which patients hold on to life, 
and how mueh the wiil of the patient 
has to do with determining the result 
of disease. Some will not die, and they 
do rot. Seme give up at first, and slip 
off very easily, the will in such cases 
having very much to do in deciding the 
event. 

In the first place, it seems to me very 
unnatural that the young should ever 
look forward with anything like a very 
strong apprehension of the other life, 
and of dying, so that they shall sin- 
cerely be able to say, ‘* 1 do desire to 
depart and be with Christ, which is better 
than life.’”” I should ordinarily regard 
it as an unnatural, if not a morbid state, 
intbem. It is unlike the natural ten- 
dencies of the young, all or whose or- 
ganization points to life—all of whose 
tendencies, in a wholesome state, are 
naturally toward life. 

Any process of getting up, under the in- 
spiration of what is supposed to be duty, 
a willingness to die, is a thingto be look- 
ed upon doubtfully, rather than encour- 
agingly. When persons are in the midst 
of au active and busy life, and have their 
hands full, and their bearts full, it is not 
to be supposed that it will be a part of 
their Christian experience, that they shall 
be a3 willing to die as to live. You ought 
not to be as willing to die as to live 
under such cireumstances. 

Many persons think this is a test. It 
would be a test if the Lord should ap- 
pear to you and make it a test; but as 
long as the whole schedule of providence 
has placed you in life and ‘its duties, the 
test is the other way. The question is, 
**Are you willing to live and perform 
your duties ?’’ and not, *‘ Are you will- 
ing to depart and be with Christ? which 
is better than life.” 

Well, did not Paul say so? When did 
hesay so? When he was an cld man. 
When he had got through his life, pretty 
much. When he wasaprisoner. When 
he felt that the time had come for him to 
go. But because in October the pippin 
says, *“*I am ready to drcp,’’ are yeu 
ready to drop, brother apple? Does it 
follow that every little bit of an apple in 
June should beready to drop? It is the 
business of grown apples to ripen and 
drop; but itis just as much the busi- 
ness of young and green apples to stay 
on the bough. There is an ordinance 
of nature which corresponds entirely 
with all the monitions of grace in this 
matter. 

Now, the mere willingness to go or not 


vital relations to. duty, ought not to be 
either a matter of praise or blame with 
yourself, If you are called, apparently, 
to go down into the dark way; if sick- 
ness is upon you, and you seem about to 
depart, the question, *‘Am I prepared 
to die ?”’ isa proper one. If one is shut 
up unto death, then the question, “ Am¥ 
ready and willing to go?’ is pertinent. K 
is then in order to determine it. Buf! 


| 


the points which are made in favor of 
Christianity, that there has never been 
more said of that view of death which 
is entertained in the New Testament. 
Idonot know whereelse you can go to 
find sucha view. You cannot find it in 
the churches. Dying is a most doleful 
thing among Christian folks. All the 
circumstances of sickness and departure 
are made by them as sad as possible. Al- 
most all the associations of funerals and 
the grave are drawn from midnight, 
and not from the Orient, or the bright 
and morning Star. Butin the New Testa- 
ment I do not find anything like sadness 
associated with dying. Iam struck more 
and more, as I read it, to see, that right 
at that point where men's fears most 
collect and culminate, right at that pomt 
which the world has striven to meet only 
with stoical calmness—that right there 
religion sets up its banners, and blows 
the trumpet of victory. Just where the 
world stops and the other life begins— 
there the whole ecstasy of faith breaks 
loose. If you were to gatherall the figures 
and illustrations relating to this subject, 
in the New Testament, I think you would 
be surprised. Take, for instance, the 
close of the fifteen chapter of the First 
Corinthians, that triumphant bauner 
which the apostle lifts up over death, 
where he says, 

““O death, where is thy sting? 
where is thy victory ?”’ 

Bring out from its comparative ob- 
scurity, this figure: 

“If ye do these things, ye shall never fall; 
for so an entrance shall be ministered unto 
you abundantly, into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
The heavenly reception which is prom- 
ised to the conqueror is not fully des- 
cribed by the term abundant.’ The 
meaning really is, There shall be minis- 
tered unto you a@ choral reception. As 
when a Duke, or a Kossuth, or some 
great personage comes to New York, and 
all the bands and the military are out, 
and the whole city is flying its bunting, 
aud everything is a-blaze, and everybody 
is talking about the celebrity, and the 
music rolls through the air, and there is 
given to him a choral and triumphant 
reception ; so, the apostle says, “If you 
pursue this Christian course, and abound 
in such and such great virtues, they will 
cause you to be neither barren nor un- 
fruitful, and there shall be ministered 
unto you an exceeding and abundant 
entrance into the kingdom of God’s 
glory.”’ 

You will take notice that in the New 
Testament, in speaking of death, the end 
of care and sorrow and pain, though this 
is alluded to, is not half so much alluded 
to as other blessings are. The apostle 
says, 

**T am in a strait betwixt two, having a de- 
sire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is 
better than life ; nevertheless, to abide in the 
fiesh is more needful for you.” 

Dying, to him, was going to Christ. 

He felt that there was a personality, a 
companionsbip, a love in it. It was to 
him the triuinph of love. We cannot 
have the precise feeling which the apos- 
tles hac, we cannot have that sense of 
personality whica belonged to the early 
church, because we have never seen the 
Lord; but we can have a secondary feel- 
ing of the same thing. Wecan havea 
sense of Christ. That name contains, in 
our view, everything that is sweet and 
beautiful. My Christ is growing all the 
time,tome. You cannot define him nor 
iimit him by propositions or definitions. 
What I mean by Christ, or God, is every- 
thing tbatis transcendent. Whatever I 
can think of, whatever, by reason, dawns 
upon me from any direction, whatever 
imagination brings to me, whatever I 
conceive of that is sweet and noble goes 
to make up my Christ. I am forever 
putting my highest conceptions into that 
‘*name which is above every name,” not 
only, but which is all the time growing 
richer and larger. And I shall never make 
the mistake of making Christ too sweet, 
too noble, too glorious, too generous, too 
lenient, or too sympathetic. When I 
have goneon for forty years, and added 
torty years to that, and made the fullest 
use of My powers of conception, and 
gathered from the best sources, the world 
over, the highest thoughts, and put them 
all into that name, I shall not have over- 


-O grave, 


while persons are young, while they are/ stated or exaggerated. The truth will 


in the midst of life, and while they are 
burdened with its duties, and harnessed 
to its necessities, it is an unnatural thing 
for them to undertake to train them- 
selves toa willingness to meet an event 
which, when it comes, will bring its own 
preparation. 

‘**Are there not sometimes persons,”’ 
you will ask, *‘who have had this prep- 
aration for death?” Yes, there are some 
persons who have had it; but such cases 
are not frequent; and they are rather 
peculiar. Generally speaking, willing- 
ness to die in an educated feeling, as I 
have said. 

I have been surprised, in looking over 
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‘be more, and not less, in respect to every- 


thing transcendent which I shall have 
put into it. 

Now, it is to that name that weare 
going. Dying does not mean the breath 
becoming shorter, the pulse growing fee- 
bler, or the body getting cold. Dying 
does not mean the dishonor of this vic- 
torious life. Dying does not mean friends 
weeping around the couch where ‘the 
stricken body lies. Dying does not mean 
all those mournful habiliments which 
attend one’s going out of life, and going 
into the ground astohis body. Dying 
is that act by which a man, having gone 
through a certain stage of education, is 
permitted to fly up, and go into the pres- 
ence of the great, all-loving Soul of the 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection), Nos. 12, 1226, 1235, 


a familiar place: but toa place which is 


more home than the most familiar place 
on earth cou'd possibly be. 

We are going where there is no selfich 
feeling, where there are no hard and 
crude and rude people; where there are 
no people that are revengeful; where. 
none are working dowa, and none are 
working only on a level, but all, with 
thdéfr faces upward, are working in ene 
sweet line, along the course of certain 
common impulses, according to the great 
genial creative force of divine life. We 
are going to that great community which 
is made up of the best men who have heen 
translated out of this lower state—“ spir- 
its of just men made perfect.’’ We are 
going ‘‘to the general assembly and 
church of the first born, which are writ- 
ten in heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the 
pew covenant.”’ 

So, then, the thought of dying is the 
thought of exaltation; of glorification; 
of supreme activity; of companionship; 
of affection. Where it is looked at in 
this way; where you have educated 
yourself to think of death, not as a ref- 
uge from trouble and care, not as a 
method of going out of the storm and 
getting into a harbor (althougb in a mi- 
nor way we have a right to think of it 
so); where you thing of it as being the: 
era of ourown emancipation by Christ; 
and, above all, where you feel that it is 
goipg home, and that you are to know 
something of the Fatherhood of God 
other than by faith—that yuu shall see 
him as he is; and that you shall ever 
be with the Lord,—under such circum- 
stances, death, so far from being repul- 
sive is blessed to contemplate. Such 
phrases as those which are employed in 
the New Testament to describe death, 
ring in my ear. I hear them continually. 
They sound like the bells of a far off, 
distant city, toward which one is going 
at twilight. 

And as to the nameless shrinkings and 
repugnancies which men feel in regard 
to dying, my own impression is that dy- 
ing is about the easiest thing that a man 
does, for the most part. We, however, 
have surrounded the act with hateful 
images. We have tried to make death 
frightful; and people are scared when 
they think of it; and they will not think 
of it because they are scared. 

Now Christianity ought to clothe death 
with brighter colors. It ought to see at- 
tractions init. It ought to educate men 
to such a thought ofits results, of its per- 
missions, and of the concourse to which 
it brings the soul, that their contempla- 
tion of it shall be sweet and pleasant, and 
that it shall throw a light down upon all 
things that arein the world. The thought 
of death should make life enjoyable. 
Blessed be God for the privilege of dying! 
Mr.—-: there anythingin nature, or out- 
side of the Bible, that can give us any encour- 
agement in view ofdeath?” — 


No. 

*“T have received very great comfort in re- 
gard to dying from such passages as this: ‘ If 
we believe Jesus died and rose again, even 
so they also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.’”’ 

Another passage which is stronger than 
that is the one where it is declared that 
life and immortality were brought to 
light by Christ. They were unknown 
before; but they were brought into clear, 
luminous vision ‘by him, as they never 
before had been. 

Mr.—-; “I would like to know whether the 
sadness that surrounds death is not increased, 


or is not almost entirely caused, by the separ- 
ation which it makes between us and dear ones 


who are taken from us?” 

Often it is very much that; but often it 
is not that at all. 
One of the most beautiful things that I 
have heard in a great while, was that 
which, the other day, in Boston, a moth- 
er was telling me of her daughter’s ex- 
perience. She (the daughter) was sent 
to a foreign clime for her health. She 
understood that if, on being thoroughly 
examined by competent pbysieians, it 
was pronounced that she had the con- 
sumption, that would be the test; and 
that would end it. She was subjected to 
a most thorough examination; it was 
made known to her that she had the con- 
sumption, settled and seated. She was 
going into Italy to spend the winter; and 
the compapion who traveled with her 
said that all the morning, going up the 
Alps, her face seemed lifted up, and her 
eyes were full of ‘tears, and she hardly 
spoke a word; and that in the afternoon 
when they were descending the mountain 
on the other side, at evening, before tie 
sun went down, she spoke, with the most 
childlike faith, and said, “I have seen 
death all day; and now, it is over, I 
have no more struggle. I have put it all 
away.’ She knew that she should never 
again see her father and mother, or her 
brothers and sisters, or her nutive land, 
that were so dear to her. She knew that 
she should die before the winter was 
‘over. But that day, while coming over 
the mountain, she had her struggle, and 
she bad mastéred it. She said, “‘I have 


universe. Dying is going home; not to ; 


alt Gay im the face, and now it, 


and reverence he said, 


-| conceive of, or which he would like to in- 


‘him astray. 
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is gone, and I am happy.’”’ And never, 
from that time, did she have one mo- 
ment’s disturbance. 

There is a victory of faith over death. 
All may not be strong evough to reach 
it, but there is one for those who are. 

Dr. ——: “It has puzzled me, many times, 
to see that deaths were not painful. During 
the war [suppose I saw thousands dyirg inthe 
course of a four years’ practice; and all of 
them hadhappy deaths. In dying, the soldiers 
had but two regrets: one that they could not 
see their mother again ; andthe otherthat they 
could not go into battle once more. It has 
puzzied me to understand why the deaths 
of those who are in Christ, and those who are 
out of Christ, are generally the same. This is 
acording to my observation; though I some- 
times hear remarks in meetings, here and else- 
where, which. go the other way. I was puz- 
zled when , because I knew some very 
good Christians who were very much afraid of 
dying, or very much afraid of being sick, or 
being hurt for fear of death. 

“ There is another thing which puzzles me. I 
hear persons speaking, in prayer-meetings, of 
heaven, and of their desire to go to beaven. 
Now, that is not my experience, though I am 
not afraid of death (owing to my temperament, 
I suppose), I do not want to go to heaven. This 
world has been good enough for me so far; 
I like it; and I want to stay here.”’ 

You make me think of my father. I 
recollect that my —— (who was always 
in a dying mood) congratulated father 
that he could not hold out many years 
more. ‘‘Humph!’’ said he, **I don’t 
thank any of my boys for wishing me 
gone. I don’t want to die.”” —— thought 
that after he had been forty or fifty 
years a preacher of the Gospel he ought 
to be willing to die: but it was not so. 
And among the last things which the 
dear old man ever said in this lecture- 
room was on the subject of dying. It 
came up in the midst of some such con- 
versation as we have had this evening. 
He rose, and, stammering for lack of the 
memory of words, with great tenderness 
**If God should 
ask me which I would rather do, die 
and go to heaven, or live my life over 
again’’—(then he seemed seized with a 
qualm of conscience, as if he might be as- 
serting his own will) ;—‘‘if he should tell 
me that it was right and proper, and that 
I might choose between going to heaven, 
or beginning my work over again, I’d list 
in a minute.”’ He was an old war-horse; 
and after he was turned out to rest he 
never heard the trumpet or the drum 
that be did not want the saddle and bri- 
dle on. 

Well, isn’t that true to nature? And 
does not God want you tolive? And do 
not you choose well in choosing to live? 
As long as you have ‘good health, and as 
much practice as you can attend to, my 
impression is that you had better live. 

At the same time I should suppose that 
there would come to you, at times, imag- 
inations of a higher sphere, of a nobler 
companionship, of a nearer approach to 
God, of dearer joys in heaven, that would 
hapg over you as a poem, or as a radiant 
cloud, or as a morning star. And do not 
think that such nourishing thoughts, ' 
which are beckoning you to a higher 
sphere, are inconsistent with a practic:4) 
desire to live. They are interpreting to 
you, rather, an idea of a better life to be 
obtained in the world beyond. 


“Cannot a higher sphere be attained in this 
life?”’ . 

You can attain a bigher sphere in this, 
but as long as one has a body tbat is sub- 
ject to gout and rheumatism; as long as 
he has the toothache; as long us he bas 
neuralgia and indigestion ; as long as his 
liver will get out of order: 2s long as his 
brain, super-stimulated, oveisacts and 
plunges him into reactionary paidaight— 
so long he cannot reach that which he can 


herit. 

There was nothing that Paul sighed for 
more thar this. Said he, “ithe good I 
see; but how to attain to it I do not 
know.” He put all the blame upon this 
body, which was all the while leading 
‘* My spirit is rissht,; my un- 
derstanding is right, my m oral aspira- 
tions are right, but the mom ent I under- 
take to carry out theory into practice, up 


going this way and that way, and making 
it impossible for me to accomplish what 
I undertake. 

I will answer your other quegtion. The 
experience which a person has at death is 
determined, if you consider physical 
causes only, by the part of the bi‘ain which 
is stimulatedin the act of dyirg. You know 


inflammation of the bowels there may be 
a reaction so that the whole fonce of the 


life "he may be radiant and prophetic. 
The brain is subject, during the last hoprs 
of life, to rushes of stimulation. If they 
take place in connection with fear, or 
vaution, or any other of the lower feel- 
ings, the death is turbid and distrustful ; 

but if for any reason these rushes of 
atimulation take placein connection with 
the intellect and moral feeling», the dsath 
is tranquil and peaceful. These states of 


feeling at death do not determine what 


; as indications of moral conditions. 


comes this lumbering, stumdling body, 


very well that when a person is: dying of } 


system shall rush to the brain, and that | in man 
during the last few hours of the person’s | 4; 


men’s charactersare. They merely show 


that the brain is subject to spasmodic ac- 

tivities, to irregularities, which depress 
or elevate, which may be joyful or pa'n- 
ful, and which are not to be taken at all 
They 
are irregularities of a systemin the act 
of breaking up. 

Now, our good soldiers were, as the 
whole nation was, lifted up by enthusi- 
asm, by patriotism, by the esprit de corps 
of the camp, and by the fighting of bat- 
tles. Common, humble men, who kad 
never lived on a plane of enthusiasm, had 
been so wrought upon that they were he- 
roic in their average feelings, and lived 
in those feelings. Heroism was a part of 
the life of the camp. And when they 
were wounded, though the body was dis- 
abled, and became feebler and feebler, if 
they had regular and proper diet, and 
suitable care, this elevation of mind went 
on in them still; and it was quite natural 
that in those last moments they should 
have manifested an aspiration above the 
medium line. But there was no spirit- 
uality in it, though it transcended the 
vulgarity of brute life. 

I do not consider momentary experi- 
ence preceding death as being necessarily 
anything more than this,—agreeable or 

disagreeable. It is the life that in- 

terprets death. It is the whole force 
of the character which a man has 
carried on. If he goes off coruscat- 
ing it is all the better, but if he goes 
off gloomy it makes no difference. I 
mean that, men cannot die so as to‘'make 
any difference in our estimate of their 
state. If a man lives right, it does not 

matter how he dies, so far as mere phe- 
nomenal joy or rapture is concerned. Bad 
men have not unfrequently had raptur- 
ous experiences at death. It was said 
that they were changed in that act. I 
hope they were, but I consider it a very 
slender foundation on which to build a 
hope. 

In short, while we are not to disown 
the glorious;faith,that divine and celestial 
influence may be bearing in upon the 
soul at the point of its departure, as in 
Stephen’s case, we must not ignore the 
fact that in death by disease there are 
pbysiological and pbysical influences 
also at work, aad that it is easy to con- 
found the two, and to imagine that cer- 
tain phenomena which are purely physi- 
ological are spiritual] and from above. 
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Extra uality Plush at 90c., worth from ist Jan., i870, to 3ist Dec., 1870.. $5,270,690 we sell the Swiss watch we have *warTan it’ a 
And General Furnishings, SILK FRINGES. 2. Premiums on Policies not marked off tain lengtii of time, and thereby begin to lose the proft. 
infants’ Wardrobes Complete, YANKEE NOTIONS. Silk Plush, extra wide, at $2.75,] Ist January, 2,155,723 fn month or so ihe stopwork ts is out of repair. i the 
ouk e chances are that the reco 
Cent’sand Youth’s Furnishing CORSETS and SKIRTS. GUIPURE LACES Total amount of Marine Premiums...... 7,426,418 73 ay — Fg ay hat the leaves of the center-pin- 
Department com plete with FANCY GOORS, TOYS, and DOLLS. PUR . N Po lites nies been isaued upon Life ion are broken, anc "the teeth in the barret i the same 
every requisite, LADIES’ NECKTIES and SCARFS. pure we expect te open on Monday Hisks, apr upon Fire Kisks disconnect. begins to eat Into the original profi of the sale. 
Hosicry Undergarments, HOSIERY, UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS. | morning. Among cther rica patterag we will re- od with ne Ris In our opinion the Tady n’ is not ‘ate. 
ceive some new designs at 6ic., Téc., and %c.,} Premiums marked. Off from Ist — to most of Swiss watches, but in ey of its etal 
Buck, Castor, Dog, , all fully 40 per cent under price iy uary, 1870, to 3ist December, 1870. ....... $5,392,758 55] 14 4 more scientific piece of work; more durable than any 
Wool-lined and Kid Cloves, K D. Cc Vv pieces of our ele ant 4- -inch at 35, of American Manufacture, tor tor ladies" 
Biankets, Fianneis and Quiits needed by everybody to be worth fully Losses paid during the same perilod...... $2,254,590 38 atchmaker Journal. 
9 Several pieces stiliun hand of our elegant 3 ae ~ 
White Goods ana Linens. Line of rich $5 and $8 SASH RIBBONS clear- Pattern, 6 inches wide, at $1.85. cecirain Sn y 2.25, | Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $1,063,268 57 won Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the = 
ing at $1 75, $1 88, and $2 25 per yard. Our Guipure Laces peed nocomment. ‘they are 
universally acknowledged to be the best quality, | fhe Company settouten viz.: The Elgin Ilustrated Almanac, or the Illustrated Ar- 
COME AND SEE und «ur ‘mmense sales of the same area sure prouf | United Sta nd 09] ticle on “Ancient snd Modern Tune-Reewars,” by A.D. 
that in price they are beyond competition Stock, City, ‘Henk, and 8.843 377 00 chardson, sent free upon plication to to Natioual (Ei- 
Pa ris ovelties all | Kee Loans, secured by stock Mo r 217,500 00 Wate” Com pon {37 and 129 Street, Chicago, 
se e@ sume at less than down-town jobbers’ tgag 
. EDWARD RIDLEY & SON. prices, as it is ouraim to make the interest, and re notes and claims 
due the Com y, estimated at........ 339,352 08 
Bo 
iN SUITS, Nos. 309, 311, Grand TEMPLE OF FASHION Nous sand Bills Recelvabie. 2,080,915 Hatches, 
. t4 68 and 70 Allen Street. the great REAL LACE DEPOT of the City. ewee HOWARDS CO. HOWARDS oo. 
845 B dway, 866 B’dway, 
COSTUM ES, Fifth Block mast trom the Bowery. fuomense ense reduction. in the price of Silk Gimps. Total Amount of 0000. | York.” York 
terie ‘'rimmings, Fringes profits will be paid to the holders thereof, etch 
CARRIACE aiid | Sik, per Sent under 2. and “upward: thelr vena representatives, o onand after Tuesday, NOW AnD 0. mow co. 
Black and colored 5 es. in all styles.chea Seven + York. 
EST and MOST MAGNIFICENT+GOODS EVER] RIDLEY’S SON long black Ustrich Plumes Feduced to 65c,, | interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
fully worth 25. WONDER CAMERA. 
at x Tips 25c. and 50c. each; ail at less cortifoates which were issued (in red nerip) 
W or gold premiums suc en nterest a 
e CES. Prices Down this week. Trimmed Bonnets and Mate. in the latest siyies. we He nd will be in a“ 
. at greatly reduced prices oA dividend oP Thirty-five er cent. t is declared on 
Fur Stock quadrupled e net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
ear ending December, 1870, for which certifi- 
FU RS Skins New and well ed | Holiday Goods and Toys cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
4 seasoned. We have just received a fourth of April next, 
ng Desks, &c., &c., By order 0 e Boara, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 7 from the Custom. House,and are now prepared to . BH. CH " 
VIZ: 4 NO FANCY PRICES. styles ut fully per bent. below APMAN, Secretary 
4 | CHARLES DeNNIS DENNIS PERKIN 
Biack Martin, Chinchitla, Seal,| SETS, at $3, at $5, at $10, at $20, upward. 14 | jg all our Toys direct from the | Ww. H. H. MOOKE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr, 
AND MANY SPECIAL NOVELTIES We offer a really attractive assortment aome ata small profit, in order to sell the same off pick usar, Lew. 
LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND 
Fur Sleigh and Lap Robes. |°! MUFFS, COLLARS, BOWS, CLOAKS, } ach tg the trade, CHARLES H. BARCOCK, 
JACKETS, CARRIAGE AND SLEIGH LOWELL HOLBROUE, Rost. B. MINTURN, " ; f the A 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT ROBES, FUR TRIMMINGS. &c.. &c _ Orders by mail faithfully attended to at H. WARREN WESTON, ~ NW. BUTNHAM, The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
— ‘ EHRIO#’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, | cares 8. STEPHENSON, Will show opaque object. 
Cheapest Furs this season. 287 Highth Av. near 24th Street. | A: P. EILCoT, Send stamp for Illustrated Cirouiar. 
P.8.—Ladies from Brooklyn can reach our Es L. E. I. HURSMAN, Sele Agent. 
CARPETS. EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, _ | tabitsnment most conveniently from South Ferry | Davip LANE, L, 100 William St., New York. 
Non. 209, Sil, Grand, 66, €8, 2nd 70 Alien | Fulton Forme, vy vouue care fiom Vesey | 
5 Bales Aubusson and Smyrna Street, or by bth Avenue atages to Broadway un Da NIKI. s. MILLER, Ga. 
Carpets, Just Received. Fifth Block Bast from the Bowery. Mth Street. Wai. STURGIS, “ALE. ¥. CHAS P. BUKDE 
HAT AND BONNE? DEPARTMENT N. | 
ce-President. 
vPHOLSTERY COODS. HEWLETT. 34 Vice-President, 


sim ona zee | RIDLEY'S & SON. |Robes de Chambre| A. ALEXANDER, 


-pestry Piano and Table Covers, 


and Nottingham Curtains, SECOND FLOOR.  aND 

vy, lique and Guipure Drop Curtains, FINE 
Window Hotiands, Shades, Cornices, &c.| Last week’s purchase, all new shapes. H ouse C oats, 

Purchasers visiting the city are cordiaty invited FELT HATS, i sold at $225, offering J FOR B Oo OT Ss 3 A N D s H O E s, : 
to give our stock a careful examination, which will to-day at $1 each 
| all times be found very attractive, at the Lowest rome GOODs. 4 HOLIDAY PRESENTS 357 SIXTH AVENUE, 

rices. e / 

Ba hes, Hats, 38 cents, 45 cents, 50 cents, Large assortment, superior style, very iow prices | N. W. cor. 22d St., New York. | Send for Titeneeneed Catalogue. 


Solicited by MUNN & co., 
Publishers of Scieutific Ameri- 
ean, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
Pamphiets containing Patent Laws witk full 
directions how to obtain Patents, frea. 


A bound volume of 118 pages. contain the New 
by codnties and large.e 140 
hanical movements, Pa 
for obtaining Patents. maligd op Fecel 


APNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO,, EL A. NEWELL, | xv. TIE, PATENT 


Without doubt ours is the most complete: 


Sroadway, cor. of 19th St., of Hats and Bonnets in this 727 Bieadway, cor. Waverley Piace. 
to select from. 
NEW YORK. | 


 §. B. JONES, 


LADIES! GOTO O'NEILL'S ‘swiss Old No. 976 Fulion St, Brookiyn: 


OPERA FLANNEL GABRIELLES. 
We invite special ate attention toour Black and Col- CHILDREN’S SUITs, all Materials. IN 
Sod imming Velvete in the new | MILLINERY GOODS and TRIMMED HATS. Ribbons, _ Velvets, 
Hlack Velvet, $2 and $9 60. worth $2 75 and $8. Laces, Buttons, E, FLANN ERY, 
$3—che EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, Fringes, Bratds, 914 BROADWAY 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Street. AN TAR | 
Now open the most complete of Bon- Fifth Block East from the Bowery. THE 8 OK UGHOUT BLack EA 
‘Nos. 4,5, 7, 9, 12, 16, and. Great! in Price with the Green Tea Flavor. War- Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in Two 
lack sash. Kibbons, T5c.. Rented to ali tastes. Celers, on superb TINTED PAPsR.—— four 
Sash Ribbons, in. ‘all sh hades, on TOYS DOLLS. LL PRYVE IT. here. And for sale Hundred Eegravings ef Flowers, Planis ¢ 
Broadway for $1 2. wholesale 0 A. Gens and Vegetabies, with Descriptions, and TWO 
rick in all shades, , warrant- Our NEW TOY DEPARTME vow COLORED PLATES. Directions ‘and Plans 
7-inch Black $1, $1 10, $1 25. t to will J B. S M A L for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, <c. The 
A aK L AN ADES gre say, not be ready for -Ahendsomest and best Fleral Guide in the World. 


business until MANUFACTURER OF 


| CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


All for Ten Cents, to those who think of 
* Seeds. Not 4 quarter the cost 200,00 


RICH LACES. invalids’ Traveling Chagas 


Monday Dec 4 for Ladies. Misses, Boys. and Children, of all ages $40, 38T1. Add 
ACK THREAD AND GUIPUR For IN AND QUT- ‘ 
| Look out for cheap Christmas Now-Year‘a | mith Har yer's Basar Any one having WOK. Rochester. N.Y. 
Lace Collars presents. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. use GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 

a i pu pe Do y traved 
VELVET ND Nos. 09, S11, 8114 Grand ; Imeurance Against Accidents (State Zour case 

ROU HATS Nos. 69. 64. 08. 68 and 70 Allen St. W. SMITH, 90 ver Were orks, 130 Maiden Lane. cor. Wa- 
and Hay BONNETS. Fiftn block Bast from the Bowery. C.ests but little, and offers pecuniary assistance St., N. i¢ Dearborn 8t.. Chicago, dil. 
Finest quality? Groudwa when Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
+4 NNELS 
VELVET BORN JOBBING ROOMS, INSURANCE TICKETS | REFINED) | GLY ‘ INE. . E CAKE. 
a Four cases of Finest FRENCH FLOWER “ITO Grocers, and ruggists skin, mpies c ppina. Tranted 
WREATwS, BEADDKESSES, &c.. just MILLINERBS and STOREKEEPERS, Railay ay Passengers Assurance C0 Werywhere.’ Manufactured by over one-half pure ‘or bY 
of Guinan Plumes, Tie, ranc| AT E. RIDLEY’S & BARTFORD, CONN. | 
Pi Os 
at very low prices. SON, NOW READY UCK WUOD & 0O.. PHOTOGHAPHEL, 
Are fcl sale at the principal Insurance Offices and 43 Brosdway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN 
a KID c LOVES. GRAND NEW YORK . Ptations. BEECHER’S SERMONS Fourth | inerrror7r, 19%, ona 
dos. ’s two-button Oves, $1.00. BAST SIDE OF PHE CrrY¥, travel without them. Series. March to ronan 1870. Imperial = Ses. 
All of these goods are of a superior quality, and T. J. Eilinw of Mr. Beecher De DES{RING TO PROCURE A F 
Ow t ~ com ento fs Uniform binding : per voi. 
and ty. and the che respectfully VELVETS, VELVETEENS, FEATHERS, STY LES, Thousands of readers will be gts glad to possess, in | A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK for 
our stook. FLOWERS, RUPS, @ROS GRAIN RIBBONS. And PRICES. | ‘perhaps the greatest of SINGING SCHOOLS, 
d olic as hi 
Ail goods marked in plaintigures: SASH®SS, LACES, MATS, BONNETS, &., From one tune to over one hundred tunes. abilities are great, and whose Sermons combine HE SCEPTRE 
H. ONEILL & CO., Desirable scarce g00d8 can be found Lere, Fine Bones from to $75 each. Cireulars free. Sdelity to trash. ree wer. glorious By Dr. A. BROOKS Everrrr. 
_ Mand 829 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, =| mosrcaL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. | ing. with COm- | ONLY ONE DOLLAR; Por Dosen 
AGENTS WANTED.—Agents make re | Nos. 309, SLL, Grand; New Cyittaders, with tunes of your own choice. | Bu booksellers, or will be sent by matt Ask your Bookseller for it. 
culate free at work for us then ony ching ‘aon Nob: 68, 64, 06,68. M. J. PAILLARD & CO., B. Fone & Published by sICLOW MAIN. New York 
Art Publishers, Portiand, Maine. \ Fifth block East from tne Bowery. 680 Broadway. . i Place, New York. Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vor_.IV. No. 22. 


DIGESTION AND RELIGION. 7 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
* * * 

Tt is essential that care be exersised in re- 
gard to the use to which men put their stom- 
achs. It is quite in vain for a man to eat so 
that he is dyspeptic, and at the same time at- 
tempt to live ina state of grace. Over-nutri- 
tion, in various ways, in a body strong enough 
to digest food, is perpetually producipg an ab- 
normal state of the blood, and carrying things 
to immoderation, exciting the passions, and 
filling the body full of feverish conditions. 
There are many persons who are believed to 
be children of grace, but whe make it a point, 
once a dag, at any rate, to eat themselves into 
a fair condition of stupidity. Do you suppose 
a man who spends the whole day in business, 
plethoric, over-bloated, almost obese from 
constant feeding, and who, when the blessed 
hour at last cgmes that he can lay aside the 
duties of the office or the store, goes home to 


his hour or hour anda half of gormandizing, | - 


eating till he can scarcely see, purple with 
blood, somnolent all the evening, and snoring 
himself, at last, through his devotions, to his 
bed, and does this every day—do you suppose 
such a man wan grow in grac®? or do you sup- 
pose that out of such babits as bis can come 
the fruits of the Spirit of God? Doyou recel- 
lect what the fruits of the Spirit are? It may 
be worth while for us to carry these along in 
our memory as we proceed. They are record- 


edin Gallatians : 
“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy. peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, tuith, meekness, 


temperance.” 

Now, how can these, which are really the 
fruits of the higher faculties, and in their 
mosi wholesome conditions, exist, or even be 
known where there is giuttonous stufling 7 

But there are many persons that are not bon 
vivants, who habituaily . over-eat without knuw- 
ing it; who follow their appetite, and are 

caught by it asa man is caughtin the race- 
way ofamill. They eat till they are fu.l, and 
more thanfull. They eat beyond the power 
of wholesome digestion. ,They eat beyund the 
want of supply in their s¥stem: They eat with 
an eagerness, with a rasiness, with an ignor- 
ance, that every day lowers the tone of their 
health, and every day osbcures the clarity of 
their jmind. They are obliged to work up 

their own blood. It is back-water on 
the Sheen There is many and many a man 
who isa good man as ine world goes, who is 
temperate in many respects, and w gets 
along very well so far as the movers ent of 
his passions is concerned; but who, after 
keeps himself in a low mental condition all tne 
time by over-eating. 


* * 


op “ Relations of Physical 


. Il, No ymouth Pulpit is pub- 
Benes weekly r year : sinule copies 
er = B. FORD & Uv., bilsners, New York. 


icgeuner with The Unristian Cnion ($s), 


~ & two will be sent for $5.00 pe: annum. 


Fisk. A. 8S. HATCH. 


& HATCH, Bankers, 
5 Nassau St., New York. ~. 
November 25, 1871. ) 


The scarcity of, and demand for, really 
desirable 6 per cent. gold for solid aud 
permanent investments, is evinced by 
the fact that 
Bonps of 1867: are sell- 


ing a 
Bonps | are eelling 


at 
CHESAPEAKE & “OHIO Bonps are 

selling at - - - 94 

These bonds all pay both Drimcipa 
and interest in New York city, in W. 
gold coin, and are equally sate for in- 
estment. 

The reasons why FIve-Tw ¥ Bonbs 
areso high is because no. e can be 
issued, and the outstanding amount is 
being rapidly decreased by puschases 
by the Government from their sarplus 
revenues. 

Toe reasous why we think Pa-| 
CIFic BONDS Will in time advance to the 


FALL OPENINC! 


Silver-Plated Ware. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


price of Five-Twenties are because mo 
more can be issued: while the operatisom 
of their Sinking Fund will soon Comm 
menge to. decrease the amount. 

The reasons why CHESAPEAKE ££ > 
Quire BonpDs are sel'ing so low. 
| paratively, while equally safe, ane ly - 
cause the Company are selling Bonds ~to 
complete theroad. They willall heso 
in a shorttime, and ina few months f he 
road will be finished, when we have iio 
doubt the same result will follow as w ith 
Five-TWENTY and CENTRAL FIC 
Bonds. The sinking fund of tke 
peake and Ohio must go into eect w itb- 
in one year after the completion ai the 
road. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND Bawps 
issued either coupon or registered—¢ 
denominations are as follows: 

#100, which cost to-day 

We buy and sell. 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonns, and 
exchange tor CHESAPEAKH A 


Bonps. 1 


# counts of Banks, Bankers and otkers | — 
received, on which we allow interest at 
the rate of four per cent. per annim. 

FISH & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & C0., 


No, 41 Lombard Lonfion. 


BILLS OF EX EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, BCOTLAND, IRKIZAND, AND 


LBTFERS, CABLE TY. ANSFERS. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. FOR AVELERS, 
Avutilabie ell parte of th 
t our LONDON Ha 
baVe been made for the reeeption 
AMERICAN TOURIiTS, 
ith due attention to their corres ence 
advivee from the United 
JaY & 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, Wasuinoton, 


arrangements: 


1(99'& 111 Fast 14th St., New York. 


> 


LUCIUS HART 60., 


4&6 Bowling Slip, 
(Foot of John St.), 


Established 1832, 
MANUFACTURE THE BEST 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


In the market. 


New Designs for the Holidays. 


. All goods warranted. Prices 25 percent. below [ 
B -oadway rates. 


Old goods re-plated equal to new. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


Grand Cqnare, and Upright Pianos 


WERE AWARDED THE 


FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL | 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 


THE ae AL PiANOS are universally eon- 


ceded to 
The Leading First-class Piano 


now oofore the pee. These instruments are 
preferred to all others by the most aaleubetes 
They s are used by all the principal con- 
s whenever attainable. have a 
de”’ largely ex purted 
of the civilized world ,and 
wre Ne by nearly all Amer- 
ican end European Piano Makers. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth. 


dn the most perfectly arrarged and extensive 

tablizement of its kind in the ng orid. The ublished 
‘that the amount of t hose of 
the tavelve largest piano sakes of New York com- 


AY & SONS call special attention to 
‘aw Patent Upright Pianos 


b ‘double Yo frame, Patent Resonator and Tu- 
ar nich are matchless in volume 
a of action, 


er tune om wore im- 
atmospheric influences any other 
pmesent manufaciured. 
y Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Bytes as as the exclusive use of the be 


and” m thorough workmanshi 
cntalogues, » with price-lists, mai 


Os taken in exchange, and 
free on 


arerooms, Steinway Hall, 


“MARCY’s SCIOPLICON 

Is a greatiy improved form of 
MAGIC IANTERN. combined with 
a Safe and Powerful LAMP. For 
Sunday-school, and Lecture- 
room, itis unrivalled. For circulars, 


address 


THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL. 


Ancluding Optics, Experiments, Slide-making, ke. 
Sent by mail on receipt ot W cents, 


A WINTER SCENE. 


Ir a walk through snow and slush, rain and mud, to 


ut e foot of the den, to shiver over a 
rable? If not, then urself 
aad family of she of the vile na yp 
Tire Wakefield Earth Gloeet, 


To you tA the health of the females and 

infirm. and invalids of your 

? tee ‘tarnish for their comfort the 
wgreacest biessing of the 


any your family confined 
with wa ? Remeraber th 
mmay have in that room an ban 


by 
wakefield Barth Cloest. 


CAREFUL MANUFACTURING 


ted atmos- 


BROARWAY & 
GRANIo ST 


GROA WAY 


DIRECT IMPORTING, 
TASTEFUL SELECTING, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNING, 


COMBINE TO MAKE OUR 


READY MADE CLOTHING THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST, AND 
-QUR CUSTOM WORK THE 
MOST PERFECT AND 
ELEGANT, 


Information, Prices and Samples by mail 
when desired.. 


DEVLIN 


Broadway, cor. Warren Street, 

Broadway, cor. Grand Street, 

BOX 2256, P. 0., 
NEW-YORK. 


HARPERS: PERIOD 


ERS at $4 each, in 
one remittance ; 
or, Six Copies for 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent by co ve- 
postage stamps. 


eeipt of five cents in’ 
_ HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yous, 


The Musical Treasure 1| 

_A new book which will be a most acceptable 
HOLEDAY PRESENT; 

And is, indeed, a TREASURE, being Alléa with 

sparkling 

Songs, Duets, Quartetts, 

‘(Polka Mazurkas, Schottisches, 

| -Galops, Marches, Four-Hand Pieces, &c., 
-all of the best quality. 

Music fAtted for Piano-Fortes or Reed Organ. 


Price, Boards $2.50. Cloth $3.00, FULL GILT 00) Ps 
Sent, post-paid on receipt of retail price. 


For falid 
For ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BAZAAR. 


This number Of the BAZAAR contains a Premium which can be use 
Patterns. Single copy wailed tor 2 cents. 


—= Canvassers wanted everywhere. 


THE. No. 135 
Hate, Trimmings, MERIDEN BRIT 1A ASSWTS Est November, $4,813,560 94 
ANN LIABILITIES— 
Ribbons, Small Wares, roaaway, . Lowes Michigan 
Popular OFFER A MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 291,336 79 8.430.539 79 
$4,383,041 
Fine Klectr 0 Plated Table Ware. To ane fs to be added the assessment on Stockholders now dapsone ae 
Feathers, |INEW piso. s large variety of fancy articles tn Silver- ea 1,500,000 00 
Plated Ware, suitable for presents. | By a foregoing it will be seen that the Home oontitigenen to offer reliable 
insurance against Loss or Damage by Fire. Parties secking ins in- 
Laces, \ Perfumery, | SPOON ~ and FOR KS, vited to call at the office, or apply to a representative of the cri we 
TORES , EXTRA HEAVILY PLATED BY OUR NEW CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
Velvets, |gatchels, | PATENT PROCESS. WHICH DEPOSITS | J. H. Secretary. 
THE SILVER ANY REQUISITE THICKNESS Be 
ON THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO 
Silks, ve AR, R UNEQUALED FOR DURA- 
Gth A VE., ANY MADE BY THE OLD PRO- M = R A 
CEss. 
aura, an FIRE, INSU RANCE. COM PANY 
7 Cor. 23d St., IMPROVED METHOD ARE STAMPED: 
Neck Ties, \Collars, 1847--ROCERS BROS.--XII. Capital, s $8; 000, 000 Cold. 
AND OUR TRADE MARK, AS BELOW: = 
Pall Mall, 40 £42 Pine St. 
orsets, Towels, L ion New York. 
BOWERY; 
Cor. Bleecker St. 
Pads, Musiins, & (3 
Bustles, ALEX. CLOTH ERS 
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Pattern, with Cloth Model, of this entire suit, $1.00. 


Just published for wiater. 
Contains full and nitaute description and IMustrates every novelty in the WINTER STYLES! 
Subscribe Now! One Dollara Year! 
We give aS premium to each subscriber patterns of their selection to the value of 
A DOLLAR! 
d to the valine of Half a Dollar ia 


WINTER OPENING at our rooms Dec. 4, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, New York. 


NTOWN 1 Female Colle 


Pres. now in twentieth year, 
located 


miles b 
The very vest "educational 


in connection with a pleasant home. For ca 


R 
B sul abie for framing, '3 by 


isinches. This elegant picture shows the city | & BO aiden N. Y. ston. Bak 
ali ne shi ete. on Lane, 

itis Gnely colored dlers ‘more or 

sell hundreds dail y- * Price only 16 cer —y 0 for $1. meee. 


& Oo “Hinsda 


e, Borden- 
LEY. Ph.D., 


DEWSI.OW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


Witt, NOT EXPLODE! 
& PURBST Oli. KNOWN! 


the: Delaware. about sixty 
from N. ¥., and thirty from Phila- 
e. rgentiy recom 
mended by the Fire Unterwrit 

or sale every 
where. Dealers address DEN* 


dent 


A superb, highly 


Christian Heart-Songs. 


Send to our office. Dey Street, N York, 
‘fordiescriptiye pomphiee 


DITSON & CO.. Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York: 


HOwaceé A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Sef 


4a eat Uffe: OF 8 Pieces; together with a selection of Anthems 
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